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A  NECESSARY  NOTE  -  ^ 

I  AM  a  girl  of  twenty-iwo  years,  and  I  am  the 
daughter  and  the  granddaughter  of  very  strict 
Church  people.  Since  infancy  I  have  been 
given  to  daily  introspection.  The  following 
pages  are  offered  in  no  spirit  of  mockery  or 
hypocrisy ;  they  are  some  of  my  intimate  and 
remembered  supplications  of  later  days  which  I 
have  put  into  writing  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  read  them  may  realize  how  many  heart- 
burnings there  are  for  one  of  my  years  and  sex. 
Anything  that  strikes  you,  good  reader,  as 
unsuitable  for  print,  is  there  not  so  much  by 
design  as  by  spontaneity.  As  I  record  my 
thoughts  and  impressions  and  desires,  I  do  not 
know  beforehand  how  sentence  will  follow 
sentence  and  how  the  lines  will  be  built  up  from 
my  limited  vocabulary :  I  only  know  that 
they  have  been  written  in  all  earnestness  and 
sincerity.  C.  C. 
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WOMAN   TO    WOMAN 

I  HAVE  an  uncle  who  is  always  kind  and  good- 
natured.  He  often  tells  me  things  about  the 
world  and  its  ways  that  I  want  to  know  and 
that  I  cannot  find  out  for  myself.  My  uncle 
may  not,  according  to  some  creeds,  be  good,  yet 
he  has  been  like  a  big  and  honourable  brother 
to  me  ever  since  my  mother  died,  when  I  came 
into  existence.  He  found  me  in  tears  recently, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  cried  so  bitterly 
and  whether  he  could  help  me.  I  could  only 
tell  him  the  truth ;  a  woman  friend  had  said 
something  cruel  and  unjust  to  me  and  I,  being 
far  too  sensitive,  had  brooded  over  the  harsh 
words  and  given  way  to  tears  for  the  relief  of 
my  injured  feelings.  Uncle  told  me  not  to 
worry  about  what  a  woman  had  said  to  me  and 
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he  gave  as  his  reason  one  that  I  could  scarcely 
comprehend.  He  said  that  so  long  as  I  remained 
as  pretty  and  fascinating  as  I  am  now,  women 
will  in  many  instances  try  and  make  me 
unhappy,  and  that  I  shall  find  my  best  and 
truest  friends  among  good  men. 

Am  I  really  to  think  that  this  can  be  ?  Why 
does  a  woman  to  whom  You  have  given  good 
looks  incur  the  disfavour  of  her  sisters  ?  Why, 
if  my  manners  and  my  ways  are  said  to  be 
attractive,  am  I,  without  apparent  personal 
blame,  to  be  the  butt  of  unkindly  words  and 
thoughts  ?  I  am  afraid  that  my  uncle  has 
studied  his  world  too  much  and  too  well ;  he 
tells  me  again  and  again  things  which  I  cannot 
believe  and  yet  which  I  find  out,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  be  positive  truths.  When  I  am  in  a 
public  place  I  often  imagine  that  I  am  being 
smiled  upon  and  even  spoken  to  in  a  gentle  and 
persuasive  way  by  strangers  from  whom  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  attention  whatever. 

Perhaps  my  eyes  will  be  opened  as  the  years 
roll  by  and  I  shall  discover  for  myself,  as  my 
uncle  has  hinted  more  than  once,  that  there  are 
men  who  befriend  only  to  betray.  I  do  not 


WOMAN  TO  WOMAN 

want  to  believe  this,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
God  would  let  me  fall  into  the  depths  of  misery 
and  despair  by  returning  good  for  good  when  the 
good  offered  was  only  done  under  a  cloak  of 
evil.  I  have  heard  of  pitiful  cases  and  I  have 
read  of  instances  of  beastliness,  yet  I  have 
always  tried  to  think  that  only  one  side  of  the 
case  has  been  presented  to  me. 

I  pray  for  strength  and  courage  and  patience. 
Let  me  go  on  in  the  Light  and  far  away  from  the 
shadows,  where  dark  deeds  are  done  ;  along  the 
path  where  I  may  be  kind  and  courteous,  yet 
shielded  and  safe  from  all  that  I  might  regret. 

Forgive  me  if  selfishness  is  the  key-note  of 
this  supplication,  and  pardon  all  the  promptings 
that  lead  me  to  seek  for  truth  that  I  want  for 
my  own  sake  only.  It  is  not  that  I  would  be 
better  and  happier  than  the  women  I  see  around 
me  ;  it  is  that  I  want  to  carry  out  the  Command- 
ments and  to  live  as  my  good  mother  would 
have  wished  me  to  live. 


II 

POETRY  AND    SELFISHNESS 

I  AM  restless  to-night.  Sleep  will  not  come  to 
me,  and  I  am  up  again  and  on  my  knees  before 
You  beseeching  rest  and  forgetfulness.  Each 
day  brings  me  duties  that  I  must  perform,  and, 
unless  I  sleep,  the  day  following  the  restless 
night  is  long  and  heavy.  The  poetry  I  read 
to-day  haunts  me,  and  runs  line  after  line  through 
my  mind.  I  cannot  set  wild  notions  aside  and 
sink  into  the  slumber  that  my  body  calls  for. 
Why  it  is  so  to-night,  I  cannot  tell. 

"  Her,  my  own  sad  love  divine, 
Did  I  pierce  as  with  a  knife, 
Stabbed  with  words  that  seemed  not  mine 
Her  more  dear  to  me  than  life. 
And  she  raised,  she  raised  her  head, 
Slow  that  smile,  pale  to  the  brow, 
'  Lovely  songs  when  I  am  dead 
You  will  make  for  me ;  but  how 
Shall  I  hear  them  then  ? '  she  said, 
'  Make  them  now,  O  make  them  now ! ' ' 
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POETRY  AND  SELFISHNESS 

So  the  lines,  beautiful  and  true  as  they  are, 
chase  each  other  in  my  aching  brain.  Why  is  it 
that  the  poems  we  remember  and  treasure  most, 
and  those  that  teach  us  most,  are  -about  such  sad 
and  touching  subjects  ?  Remorse  in  black  and 
white  must  have  meant  so  much  acute  suffering 
to  the  writer,  and,  again,  the  reader  who  feels 
and  throbs  when  sharing  this  remorse  is  made 
to  suffer  also.  Appreciation  of  sad  art  brings 
pain  that  clings.  Wistfulness  and  longing  for 
release ;  gloom  that  deepens  to  blackness 
haunts  me,  even  while  I  continue  to  feel  all  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  the  tender  pathos  of  the 
thoughts  expressed.  Were  we  to  wax  diviner 
by  dragging  down  the  gods  to  our  own  mean 
level,  we  should  still  yearn  for  something  that 
will  not  reveal  itself. 

Why  is  it  that  fondest  friendship  closes  its 
doors  to  all  the  free  and  unarmed  actions  that 
alone  would  satisfy  ?  Why  do  the  hearts  that 
share  companionship,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
act  as  though  there  were  qualities  to  be  purged 
and  to  be  forgotten  ?  Why  do  two  souls  shut 
themselves  up  against  each  other  and  paint 
everything  in  the  darkest  hues  ?  Why  cannot 
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confidence  and  trust  combat  groundless  sus- 
picion and  rending  doubt  ?  Why  cannot  I  be 
sincere  with  a  dear  friend  of  years  ?  Is  it  that 
I  feel  some  superiority  over  her,  or  she  over  me, 
or  is  it  that  we  dare  not  betray  our  innermost 
thoughts  and  secret  desires  ? 

Is  one  woman  afraid  that  her  greatest  friend  will 
tell  a  man  what  thoughts  have  been  exchanged  ? 

Equality  is  so  difficult  to  gauge  :  we  dread 
saying  what  might  by  some  strange  mischance 
be  brought  up  against  us  at  an  inconvenient 
moment.  Could  we  only  see  the  aims  and  the 
depths  and  shallows  of  another's  mind,  we  might 
be  free  and  careless  in  our  interchange  of 
thoughts.  We  should  not  stab  a  dear  one,  as  if 
she  were  an  enemy,  unless  we  wanted  to  prove 
that  we  are  capable  of  other  and  baser  attri- 
butes than  friendship.  And  when  we  are  not 
at  our  friendliest,  why  should  strange  and 
wholly  unrehearsed  thoughts  come  to  us  and 
find  utterance  ? 

Why  do  we  wait,  with  hungry  longing  all  the 
while,  until  it  is  too  late  ? 

Why  do  the  best-planned  actions,  that  come 
to  us  when  our  hearts  are  warm,  slow  down  and 
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suffer  banishment  after  hours  of  eager  hope  for 
the  opportunity  of  performance  ? 

This  trick  of  poetry  points  out  ways  that  we 
are  afraid  to  tread.  When  we  are  in  a  drawing- 
room  with  smiling  faces  around  us,  and  when 
there  are  music  and  flowers  and  inviting  lights, 
we  lose  that  inspiration  for  real  friendship  and 
sincerity  and  freedom  that  comes  to  us  as  we 
sit  alone  and  in  silence  with  only  the  printed 
page  of  a  master-mind  to  direct  and  guide  us  to 
a  happiness  we  would  all  participate  in  gladly. 
Is  it  that  we  see  possibilities  of  confusion,  of 
later  regret,  of  the  finger  of  scorn,  of  tests  we 
might  not  survive,  of  prejudices  too  strong  for 
us  to  gain  victory  over  ? 

When  a  woman  loves  a  woman  we  can  be  all 
to  all  with  our  confidences  for  days,  but  suddenly 
the  hour  strikes  and  we  are  afraid  ;  we  remember 
something  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  hold  back 
vital  thoughts  that  we  admit  we  must  not,  will 
not,  could  not,  share. 

Here  in  this  wonderful  London  I  am  in  a 
quiet  suburban  home,  with  a  mind  that  ranges 
on  subjects  that  seem  to  my  undisciplined  self 
too  vast  for  me  to  grapple  with.  Grant  that  I 
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may  have  repose,  that  I  may  find  comfort,  that 
I  shall  awake  free  from  torturing  ignorance  and 
apprehensions.  Give  me  the  peace  that  will 
enable  me  to  let  others  see  that  my  religion 
gives  more  than  unbelievers  claim  for  it.  Let 
me  be  strengthened  till  weariness  in  doing  for 
others  what  I  would  have  them  do  for  me  is 
unknown. 

And  there  is  selfishness  again  ! 

Is  there  an  unselfish  mortal  ?  Here,  in  the 
darkness,  I  confess  to  greed  and  evil  thoughts, 
and  wrong  actions  and  base  desires,  and  I  pray 
that  I  may  to-morrow  rise  cleansed  of  all  that 
You  alone  can  take  away. 
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LOVE    AND    UNREST 

I  HAVE  been  very  joyful  and  very  perturbed  to- 
day. I  have  met  one  who  appeared  to  me  to  wish 
to  be  more  than  a  friend.  One  who  was  cordial 
when  I  was  introduced,  and  one  who,  at  parting, 
held  my  hand  and  let  me  see  by  unmistakable 
signs  that  he  was  sorry  to  leave.  I  scarcely 
remember  the  words  of  our  long  talk ;  I  only 
know  that  I  have  a  very  happy  recollection  of 
it  all,  though  there  is  about  this  new  friendship 
an  echo  of  sentiment  that  carries  me  farther 
than  I  have  been  before. 

My  new  friend  is  not  a  handsome  man,  and  I 
should  judge  his  age  to  be,  at  least,  thirty.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  somehow  attract  women. 
His  eyes  appeal  to  one  ;  his  hands  are  well  kept, 
and  even  the  shape  of  his  head  is  a  feature  that 
lingers  curiously  in  my  memory.  He  struck  me 
as  being  so  very  kind  and  modest  and  well- 
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informed,  and  as  one  who  possessed  as  much 
sympathy  as  any  woman  could.  Since  the 
moment  I  left  him  this  afternoon  I  have  had  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  a  maddening  desire  to  be 
with  him  again.  A  longing  to  be  near  him 
steals  over  me,  in  spite  of  myself.  A  fierce 
emotion  surges  along  my  veins,  and  I  have  no 
means  of  seeking  a  remedy.  Even  tears  would 
scald  my  cheeks,  were  I  not  to  fight  against 
them. 

I  come  to  You  and  I  put  my  extravagant  and 
feminine  impulses  before  You,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  You  will  grant  me  some  solace  and  some 
means  of  quietening  my  aching  heart.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  girls  who  have  met  this 
man  and  who  have  felt  as  I  feel.  How  it  is 
that  they  can  go  about  with  radiant  faces  and 
as  if  all  their  paths  were  strewn  with  rose-leaves, 
I  cannot  tell.  There  seems  to  be  about  me  a 
sense  of  glad  and  sad  expectation  that  I  cannot 
define.  This  love  at  first  sight  seems  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  good 
and  evil. 

This  love  has  come  to  me  and  I  am  helpless. 
My  old  contentment  has  vanished.  I  am 
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feverishly  restless  and  nervous ;  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  temperate  in  my  emotions  and  desires. 
I  cannot  face  and  brave  ordinary  daily  circum- 
stances, as  I  would  wish. 

If  I  am  really  to  be  in  love,  the  world  will 
be  a  different  place  for  me  :  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  bear  myself  towards  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bours and  towards  everything  which  happens 
with  the  ease  and  the  light  indifference  that  I 
seem  to  have  daily  acted  so  readily  since  I  left 
school.  There  wih1  be  a  very  conscious  feeling 
with  me  always ;  my  nature  will  undergo  a 
change,  and  I  shall  surprise  those  who  know  me 
best.  My  mirror  will  prove  that  I  am  I,  but  my 
heart  will  tell  me  another  story.  There  will  be 
a  sovereign  element  about  my  very  outlook  that 
will  startle  me  and  change  me,  as  the  sun 
changes  the  fruit  upon  a  wall.  It  will  not  be 
in  me  to  treat  true  love  daintily.  I  shall  live 
with  love,  and  my  pulses  will  beat  in  time  with 
love ;  the  flowers  I  see  will  reflect  my  love. 

I  shall  touch  with  my  love  the  goal  of  happi- 
ness, for  I  shall  possess  in  him  I  love  the  one 
and  only  one  before  whom  I  can  be  always  and 
wholly  sincere.  The  sweetness  of  music  and 
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painting,  the  delicious  joy  of  finding  the  right 
words  after  long  search,  the  great  gladness  of 
all  that  beauty  in  all  its  forms  can  convey,  will 
be  intensified  and  multiplied  for  me. 

"  God  is  love  "  will  have  a  new  meaning  for 
me. 

I  pray  I  may  not  awake  to  find  that  all  I 
hope  and  yearn  for  is  but  a  dream,  leaving  me 
alone  again  and  still  hungry  for  what  I  would 
have  for  ever.  If  love  comes  and  stays  with 
me  always,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  will  leave  my 
heart  unwounded  through  each  and  every  day. 
Love  shall  be  my  armour  and  my  sword  and  my 
earthly  king.  My  blood  shall  tingle  with  love 
till  I  feel  stealing  over  me  an  overpowering 
desire  to  make  others  as  happy  as  I  shall  be 
myself. 

No  smouldering  volcano  shall  burst  into  flame 
and  send  out  fire  from  its  heart  with  greater 
heat  and  fury  than  I  will  lavish  upon  him  who 
holds  me  in  his  arms.  Love  is  a  wanton  thief, 
and  I  will  be  a  willing  victim. 

I  will  try  and  keep  a  quiet  heart,  if  You  direct 
and  control  me  throughout  the  coming  years, 
but  I  feel  now  that  I  cannot  go  on  living  un- 
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loved.  I  want  to  be  wanted,  and  to  have 
my  lips  kissed  and  my  being  taught  life's 
greatest  bliss.  To  sit  and  lie  a  listless  life,  when 
I  might  wear  love's  diadem,  seems  to  be  so 
blank  an  outlook.  I  crave  a  potent  charm. 
The  trees  stand  separately  around,  and  I  can 
hear  them  moaning  in  their  loneliness. 

Grant  me  what  is  good  and  what  I  will  strive 
to  deserve.  Make  me  worthy  of  the  love  I 
yearn  for.  Support  me  in  my  weakness,  and 
teach  me  to  ask  less  for  myself  and  more  for 
others.  I  will  seek  no  curves  of  beauty ;  a 
true  heart  and  a  return  of  warm  love  will  suffice. 
If  I  ask  too  much,  pity  and  forgive  me. 
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IV 

DOUBTS 

I  HOPE  I  am  not  too  wicked  in  saying  that  I 
wish  you  had  made  me  more  of  an  actress  than 
I  am.  My  friends  can  all  see  clearly  that  some- 
thing new  and  wonderful  has  come  into  my  life. 
I  cannot  keep  back  from  them  the  fact  that  I 
am  in  love,  and  their  questions  and  surprise 
embarrass  me.  Were  I  able  to  assume  what  is 
not  and  to  pretend  what  I  would,  the  days  would 
be  smoother  and  less  tortuous  for  me.  There  is 
so  much  that  I  would  hide  and  so  much  that  I 
do  not  understand  even  about  myself ;  every- 
thing is  new  and  strange  and  untrodden. 

Make  me  more  of  an  actress  and  less  of  a  poor 
self-revealing,  heart-exposed  woman.  Let  me 
live  more  behind  the  scenes  in  my  newly-born 
love :  on  the  surface  of  these  strange  waves  I 
am  tossed  about  until  I  am  faint.  Give  me  the 
art  to  conceal  from  others  and  from  myself  the 
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unaccustomed  rapture  that  wells  up  within  me. 
Take  away  the  strong  light  that  beats  upon  my 
happy,  yet  stricken,  emotions.  Yield  me  the 
shadow  of  Thy  Cross,  though  my  sensations  and 
visions  be  worldly.  Put  into  my  heart  the 
repose  that  comes  to  those  who  can  control 
their  weaknesses.  Lift  away  the  burden  of  this 
cumbersome  self-consciousness.  Grant  me  a 
safe  passage  to  waters  where  there  is  shelter 
from  the  storm  of  vehemence  that  consumes  me. 
Bring  me  to  where  I  would  be  safe  and  away  at 
rest  from  all  that  now  grasps  and  binds  me  fast. 
Enfold  me  in  Thy  sheltering  care,  and  wipe  out 
the  fever  that  drives  me  before  its  all- conquering 
strength.  Hold  me  fast  in  the  faith  my  good 
mother  pleaded  for  me  in  her  last  tired  hours. 
Fan  the  flame  of  piety  that  my  creed  would 
teach  me.  Guide  me  and  lift  me  as  a  star  out 
of  the  blackness  and  depth  of  the  night.  Pity 
my  want  of  strength  and  my  helplessness,  and 
remove  the  unbelief  that  makes  me  afraid. 
Lead  me  to  Thee  and  to  Thy  strong  arm,  and 
let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  me.  May  I  find  peace 
in  simple  things,  and  may  my  love  be  less  earthly 
and  fierce. 
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To-day  I  have  not  known  how  to  pass  the 
long  hours,  and  my  hands  have  been  busy  in 
going  through  my  girlish  treasures.  The  locked 
drawer  in  which  these  personal  trifles  are  put 
away  is  not  often  opened.  There  are  little 
faded  things  ;  odds  and  ends  of  other  days. 
There  are  portraits  of  boy  and  girl  friends  who 
have  passed  out  of  my  life ;  boys  who  used  to 
tease  me  and  run  after  me  as  I  left  school,  and  who 
came  to  the  Christmas  parties,  when  in  thoughts 
and  sentiments  I  was  still  younger  than  I  am 
now ;  girls  with  whom  I  exchanged  early  con- 
fidences and  to  whom  I  told  my  first  silly  secrets, 
and  with  whom  I  shared  all  sorts  of  innocent 
adventures.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Some  of 
them  I  heard  of  after  others  had  long  dis- 
appeared ;  some  of  them  had  gone  far  down  in 
our  social  scale,  others  had  gone  higher  than 
their  first  start  in  life  had  seemed  to  warrant. 
I  wonder  if  any  of  them  ever  think  of  me 
as  I  think  of  them,  and  I  wonder  if  they 
have  kept  any  little  tokens,  as  I  have. 
Then,  again,  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  they 
have  gone  on  praying,  as  I  have  done,  or 
whether  they  try  to  bear  all  their  sufferings 
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upon  their  own  shoulders  without  aid  from 
Thee. 

It  cannot  be  wrong  for  me  to  come  to  You 
and  tell  You  all  and  ask  You  all,  if  I  am  better 
for  it. 

I  want  to  know  if  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  in  love 
and  to  allow  love  to  envelop  me  so  completely  ? 
Is  it  well  for  anybody  to  lose  herself,  as  I  have 
done  ?  How  can  I  be  of  real  use  to  those  about 
me  and  to  those  who  have  claims  upon  me,  if  I 
am  so  self-centred  ? 

In  going  through  my  relics  of  other  days  I 
saw  again  whole  groups  of  forgotten  scenes. 
Scenes  that  came  back  to  me  as  vividly  as  if 
they  happened  but  yesterday ;  airs  of  songs 
heard  on  romantic  nights  on  the  river,  when 
"  life  "  was  only  another  word  for  "  mystery  "  ; 
spoken  words  that  had  died  and  have  now  for 
an  hour  been  brought  to  life  again  ;  smiles  that 
floated  before  me  and  were  unremembered  for 
years  until  to-day ;  bonfire  nights,  when  the 
sparks  roared  up  into  the  stilly  darkness  and 
never  again  returned  to  tell  us  of  the  great 
unknown  and  sombre  veil  that  they  penetrated  ; 
picnic  days  when,  young  and  wild,  we  lost  our- 
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selves  in  the  green  woods  and  forgot  the  world 
till  a  bell  or  a  whistle  would  arrest  us  and  bring 
us  back  to  ordinary  and  conventional  and 
practical  matters.  How  we  changed  our  voices 
and  straightened  our  hair,  and  tried  to  compose 
ourselves  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  or  the  whistle. 
We  knew  our  teachers  would  frown,  if  they 
thought  our  excitement  had  been  out-running 
our  discretion.  Why  do  the  teachers  of  our 
youthful  days  endeavour  to  subdue  us  ?  Were 
it  not  better  that  they  should  encourage  what 
individuality  there  may  be  in  us  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  them  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  children  getting  the  upper  hand,  if  the 
youngsters  were  the  happier  and  the  more 
natural  for  it  ?  Think  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
unscolded  child  asleep  in  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  as  compared  with  the  poor  bairn  who  has 
been  lectured  and  punished.  I  suppose  our 
seniors  ought  to  know  best,  but  I  think  the 
modern  folk  are  becoming  more  rational,  if  not 
more  wise. 

Teach  our  teachers  their  business,  and  give 
them  more  tenderness,  more  imagination,  more 
insight,  more  true  love  for  their  little  charges. 
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In  all  the  drawer-full  of  little  treasures  there 
is  nothing  I  really  and  regretfully  value  now. 
I  would  exchange  all  the  lot  for  a  few  flowers 
or  a  brief  note  from  my  newly-found  love.  Yet 
why  should  he  send  me  flowers,  and  what  right 
have  I  to  expect  a  letter  from  him  ?  Perhaps 
he  has  already  put  me  out  of  his  thoughts, 
maybe  he  only  assumed  an  interest  in  me.  Did 
he  wish  to  amuse  himself  and  spend  an  idle  hour 
or  two  in  compelling  me  to  notice  him  ?  Is  he 
vain  at  heart,  and  does  he  feel  elevated  and 
pleased  when  he  finds  me  hanging  upon  his 
every  word  and  glance  ? 

Are  we  women  the  easy  prey  of  men  who  only 
live  to  please  and  captivate  us,  then  leave  us 
stranded,  high  and  dry  upon  impregnable  rocks, 
from  which  rescue  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question  ?  We  give  up  our  very  souls  to  them, 
and  we  are  deserted  with  only  a  broken  heart 
and  memories  that  make  us  weep  for  sorrow  and 
for  shame.  God,  do  You  punish  and  humiliate 
such  men,  or  are  they  sent  into  the  world  by 
You  to  teach  us  to  be  humble-minded,  to  think 
for  others  rather  than  for  ourselves  ?  Do  such 
men  lead  happy  lives  ?  Is  the  unutterable 
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sadness  of  the  women  they  meet  and  grieve 
shared  by  them  ?  Women  are  the  mothers  of 
these  men,  and  it  is  said  that  a  lad  inherits  his 
mother's  traits  and  ways.  How  is  the  terrible 
tangle  to  be  unravelled  ? 

Clear  away  the  heavy  clouds  on  my  horizon 
and  vouchsafe  me  the  sweet  charity  that  is 
needful.  I  want  to  think  well  of  all,  and  to 
throw  off  the  misgivings  that  come  uncalled 
when  I  see  and  hear  what  I  am  credited  with 
not  observing. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  an  untutored  woman  to 
know  and  to  understand  much  that  is  necessary 
to  her  happiness  and  even  to  her  peace  of  mind. 
God,  make  it  easier. 


RED   ROSES 

THE  saying  that  "  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  "  is,  I  know,  a  commonplace,  but,  after 
all,  how  true  a  one.  To-day  a  bunch  of  beautiful 
flowers  was  brought  to  our  house,  and  round  the 
stalks  and  thorns  was  tied  with  a  string  of  silk 
ribbon  a  plain  piece  of  white  card,  with  my 
name  written  upon  it.  The  name  of  the  sender 
was  not  there.  The  maid  who  received  the 
flowers  from  the  messenger  inquired  from  whom 
they  had  come,  but  the  messenger  declared  he  did 
not  know.  The  flowers  were  all  of  one  variety : 
red  roses,  all  young  and  fresh  and  velvety  and 
dew-sparkled,  and  perfect  and  quivering. 

You  made  the  flowers,  but  You  did  not  give 
them  the  language  that  foolish  lovers  have 
linked  with  them.  I  do  not  know  what,  in  the 
language  of  flowers,  a  red  rose  means,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  message  of  loveliness,  of 
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sweetness,  of  symmetry,  and  of  chastity.  Yet 
flowers  have  the  power  of  making  one  love  the 
human  hand  that  gave  them.  I  suppose  that 
even  a  physically  hungry  woman,  if  she  owned 
heart  and  nice  feeling,  would  accept  with  grati- 
tude a  handful  of  flowers.  How  odd  that  I 
should  know  for  certain  by  whose  impulse  these 
flowers  came,  even  though  nobody  is  able  to 
tell  me.  Only  last  night  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  some  flowers  would  be  given  to  me.  And 
here  they  are  upon  my  writing-table,  filling  my 
room  with  fragrance  and  giving  an  indefinable 
elegance  to  objects  about  me  with  which  I  am 
sadly  familiar.  Someone  has  said  that  flowers 
are  always  fit  presents,  because  they  are  a  proud 
assertion  that  a  ray  of  beauty  out-values  all  the 
utilities  of  man. 

You  sent  us  the  flowers  as  a  gift  to  prove 
Your  love.  How  many  beautifully  rare  colours 
You  use.  No  glad  summer  months,  here  in 
England,  could  be  half  so  glad  and  so  welcome 
were  Your  flowers  not  around  us,  and  yet,  when 
Autumn  comes,  there  are  more  colours,  and  all 
different  from  those  of  the  earlier  sister  months. 
To  the  literary  mind  it  is  possible  that  an 
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inspired  poem  may  appeal  more  than  does  just 
a  simple  red  rose ;  to  one  who  loves  melodious 
music,  perhaps  a  few  bars  that  catch  and  haunt 
the  ear  appeal  with  more  effect  than  just  a 
simple  red  rose.  But  to  me,  the  marvel,  the 
mystery,  the  wonder,  the  truth,  the  form,  the 
scent,  the  delicacy,  the  ensemble  of  a  little  red 
rose  is  beyond  all  spiritual  comparison. 

What  does  he,  my  lover,  wish  me  to  think 
when  I  look  upon  this  bowl  of  roses  ?  Am  I  to 
think  that  he  desires  me  to  treasure  the  flowers 
for  his  sake,  or  only  for  their  own  sake  ?  Had 
we,  my  lover  and  I,  quarrelled,  and  had  he  sent 
me  white  roses,  I  should  have  guessed  that  he 
meant  them  for  Peace,  but  these,  these  lovely 
roses,  are  a  flaming,  burning  red.  Does  he,  my 
lover,  wish  me  to  think  that  they  express  his 
warmth  of  affection  ? 

A  Danish  proverb  runs  "  flowers  are  the 
pledges  of  fruit."  Does  my  lover  know  that 
proverb,  I  wonder,  and,  if  so,  what  does  he  mean 
by  red  roses  ?  No  maiden's  lips  in  Spring  were 
half  so  beautiful  as  these  red  roses.  All  the 
roses  in  this  bowl  before  me  are  in  their  maiden- 
hood ;  they  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  suffer 
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the  dust  and  the  heat  and  the  turmoil  of  the 
day.  Tender  and  loving  hands  must  have 
cared  for  these  dear  red  roses.  Much  under- 
standing and  deep  reverence  must  have  been  in 
the  brain  that  guided  the  hands  which  tended 
and  plucked  these  Emblems  of  Heaven. 

Was  it  Ward  Beecher  who  said  that  "  flowers 
are  the  sweetest  things  God  ever  made  and  forgot 
to  put  a  soul  into  ?  "  Did  You  forget  to  put  a 
soul  into  flowers  ?  I  cannot  think  You  did. 
Why  do  they  speak  to  us,  as  they  do  ?  Why  do 
they  droop  when  neglected  ?  Is  it  because  they 
do  not  plead,  because  they  have  no  tears,  because 
they  never  murmur,  because  they  stand  and 
wait,  because  they  never  look  for  caresses, 
because  they  are  always  silent,  that  Ward 
Beecher  said  You  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into 
them  ?  Was  the  good  man  serious  ? 

How  am  I  to  recompense  my  lover  for  this 
gift  of  red  roses  ?  How  can  I,  with  modesty, 
send  to  him  anything  on  earth  that  will  equal 
the  beauty,  the  sentiment,  the  influence  of  his 
gift  to  me  ?  I  had  not  the  opportunity,  nor 
had  I  the  wish,  to  return  his  gift.  I  cannot 
prove  the  red  roses  came  from  him,  though  I 
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would  not  believe  anybody  who  told  me  that 
they  did  not. 

I  must  just  take  these  flowers  and  live  with 
them  till  their  little  lives  have  ebbed  away  :  and 
when  they  have  withered  and  their  souls  have 
fled,  I  must  reverently  treasure  them  till  the 
years  rob  them  of  all  their  fragrance  and  all 
their  perfection  and  beauty. 

I  thank  you  again  and  again  for  giving  Your 
humble  creatures  red  roses. 


VI 

ART 

I  THANK  you  for  giving  me  love,  and  for  bringing 
my  lover  and  me  together  again.  I  saw  him 
to-day ;  not,  I  feel,  by  accident,  but  by  design 
on  his  part.  I  find  that  he  has  some  calling  in 
the  City  that  has  to  do  with  money,  and  that  the 
business  is  of  a  speculative  nature.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  known  him  for  years,  seems  to 
think  that  he  does  not  toil  from  morning  till 
night.  I  hear  that  he  goes  sailing  and  golfing, 
and  fishing  and  shooting.  He  talks  of  art,  and  has 
published  two  novels  and  a  little  book  of  verses. 
He  has  the  art  of  love  :  it  seems  that  he  loves 
words,  and  yet  there  is  about  the  whole  of  his 
talk  an  absence  of  earnestness.  I  know  very 
little  about  poetry  but  I  do  know  when  I  am 
touched  by  words  that  convey  in  a  pleasing  and 
subtle  way  a  sentiment,  or  a  thought,  or  a 
scene,  that  appeals  to  my  better  side. 
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How  we  women  think  about  the  men  we  love  ; 
we  want  to  re-model  them ;  we  want  them  to 
say  certain  things  at  certain  times ;  we  want 
tenderness  at  one  moment  and  strength  at  the 
next ;  we  want  to  fathom  more  than  would  be 
good  for  us ;  we  are  so  seldom  satisfied  with 
man  as  You  made  him. 

If  my  lover  has  so  much  regard  for  the  art  of 
putting  word  after  word  till  his  message  shall 
move  and  thrill  and  tear  hearts  till  they  bleed, 
how  am  I  to  fill  any  part  of  his  life  ?  Why 
should  he  take  me  up  from  my  quiet  and  simple 
nook  in  life  ?  Why  did  You  let  him  cross  my 
path  and  let  me  yearn  for  him,  if  the  end  is 
only  to  be  despair  ?  He  with  his  art  to  love  and 
live  with  day  after  day,  will  not  share  his  life  as 
I  would  wish.  My  fierce  love  for  him  will 
engulf  what  little  love  he  may  have  to  spare 
for  me. 

He,  my  lover,  has  not  the  art  of  leisure.  He 
must,  it  seems,  always  be  taken  outside  himself. 
If  he  is  not  making  money,  or  following  some 
sport,  he  must  be  writing.  Is  not  this  wrong  ? 
For  pity's  sake,  if  ever  he  becomes  mine,  give 
him  a  desire  for  quietude  and  for  my  caresses. 
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Not  that  I  want  a  man  to  live  as  if  he  were  some 
good,  tame  domestic  pet,  but  a  lover  should 
have  leisure  enough  for  love  !  What  would  all 
his  embraces  be  to  me  if  I  felt  that  his  thoughts 
were  running  away  ere  his  lips  had  left  mine  ? 
A  man's  love,  all  his  love,  I  want.  His  abilities, 
even  his  follies,  I  could  be  interested  in,  had  I 
the  only  key  to  his  inmost  love. 

This  fascination  that  words  have  for  him, 
how  am  I  to  regard  it  ?  I  used  to  imagine  that 
this  burning  wish  to  write,  and  let  others  see  the 
writing,  mere  hollow  vanity  ;  that  writing  folk 
too  often  have  unhealthy  minds.  Yet  I  hear 
that  there  are  men  and  women  who  perforce 
must  write,  as  there  are  others  who  must  sing, 
or  paint,  or  act.  The  art  of  loving  is  surely  the 
greatest,  but  why  should  I  be  his  white-robed 
love,  if  I  may  only  share  him  with  his  love  for 
words  ? 

Is  it  because  I  am  young  that  I  feel  as  I  do, 
that  I  crave  this  wholly  selfish  part  in  life, 
that  I  want  what  I  want  ?  Is  there  no  resolve 
that  can  take  the  place  of  this  regret  ?  Why  do 
I  tremble  and  realize  all  the  sad  and  bitter  ways, 
now  that  love  has  come  upon  me  with  all  the 
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sudden  fury  of  a  hurricane  ?    How  many  of 
life's  fair  promises  are  kept  ? 

My  hungering  heart  makes  no  response,  and  I 
come  to  Thee  for  guidance.  The  memory  and 
the  burden  of  my  happiest  dreams  leave  me  with 
a  sense  of  guilt,  and  I  am  afraid  to  rise  and  pray. 
Friend  of  the  weak,  I  ask  for  stillness  in  my 
breast,  for  soothing  and  quiet  sleep.  The  fire  and 
the  heat  that  my  lover  strives  for  are  not  for  me : 
I  would  forego  all  the  arts  there  are  for  love. 

This  artist  soul  of  my  lover's  will  it  change, 
if  I  make  him  my  love  slave  ?  Will  he  still  sit 
far  into  the  night  putting  down  word  after  word 
upon  paper  till  his  tortured  mind  has  no  room 
for  me  ?  How  can  he  hear  the  voices  and  the 
wings  of  love  when  he  is  so  intent  upon  what 
my  poor  childish  brain  cannot  grasp  ?  Is  it 
my  Puritan  ignorance  that  compels  me  to 
wonder  how  he  can  have  heart  and  warmth  for 
money-making  and  sport  and  art,  and  me  ? 
Were  it  better  for  man  to  be  a  hunter  for  gain, 
or  a  disciple  of  love  ?  Teach  me  how  to  estab- 
lish a  personal  bond  with  my  lover.  We  will 
strive  to  hide  the  bond  in  fervent  love,  in  mutual 
confidence,  in  invisible  ties. 
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Do  not  suffer  our  pulsing  youth  to  go  by 
without  love ;  do  not  give  me  accusing  eyes 
when  I  meet  him ;  do  not  keep  me  from  the 
trust  I  want  to  give. 

There  are  nights  when  I  lie  awake  and 
remember  days  that  it  were  better  I  should 
forget.  Perhaps  I  am  without  the  art  of  being 
able  to  forget.  My  lover  says  that  art  redeems 
life  of  much  of  its  unpleasantness.  I  hardly 
understand. 

Why  did  You  implant  in  woman  the  rooted 
intention  to  deceive  ?  Why  ?  We  say  we  do 
not  understand,  when  all  the  time  we  know  we 
do.  I  understand  the  ease  and  grace  of  my 
lover's  words,  though  I  do  not  understand  their 
aim  and  why  he  should  have  so  rare  a  gift.  We. 
women  want  to  see  the  inner  working  of  every 
miracle. 

Is  it  only  a  spiritual  terror  that  drives  us  to 
prayer  ? 

And  all  the  time  life  is  going  by.  Tell  me  if 
a  man  will  not  yield  something  of  himself  when 
love  comes  to  him.  It  is  only  in  the  shadow  and 
the  silence  of  the  night  that  I  dare  pray  as  I 
do.  Enlighten  and  encourage  and  redeem  me. 


VII 

PRAYER 

WHEN  I  last  saw  my  lover  I  told  him  many 
things  that  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  about. 
His  face  and  his  manner  encourage  confidence. 
I  said  that  I  never  retired  for  the  night  without 
going  down  upon  my  knees  and  telling  You  of 
my  doings  and  my  imaginings,  of  my  hopes  and 
fears,  of  my  doubts  and  disappointments.  He 
hurt  me  by  his  demeanour  when  I  told  him  this. 
Without  saying  so,  he  seemed  to  signify  that 
Prayer  is  but  a  refuge  for  those  who  are  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  their  troubles  .  He  even 
said  that  Prayer  is  a  "  groan  "  ! 

I  told  him  that  to  me  Prayer  was  a  shield,  a 
blessing,  a  glad  release,  and  that  without  it  I 
would  rather  be  without  life  itself.  My  lover 
was  not  impatient  with  me  when  I  told  him 
what  I  did,  but  his  look  of  passive  indulgence 
made  me  feel  very  unhappy  and  almost  shocked 
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me.  I  said  that  Prayer  increased  for  me  the 
realities  and  the  privileges  of  existence,  and  to 
this  he  replied  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
he  needed  nothing  to  prove  the  realities  of  life  ; 
he  said  that  most  of  his  experiences  were  all  too 
truly  real.  When  I  asked  how  he  could  be 
devout  and  serious  about  anything  when  not 
having  any  true  devotion  for  his  Maker,  he 
answered  that  he  supposed  he  had  inherited 
feelings  and  weaknesses  which  made  devotion 
for  certain  persons  and  objects  possible.  He 
said  that  he  would  feel  chained  and  bound,  were 
he  to  have  the  daily  duty  of  praying  always 
hanging  over  him. 

When    I    quoted    Montgomery's    beautiful 
message  : — 

"  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 
The  Christian's  native  air," 

my  lover  only  remarked  that  Montgomery  must 
have  had  a  nagging  wife !  I  told  him  that  his 
almost  blasphemous  opinion  caused  me  suffering, 
but  he  was  so  kind  and  so  solicitous  that  I  could 
not  say  all  that  I  now  feel  I  ought  to  have 
said. 
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I  know  that  in  my  humble  self  Prayer  has  but 
a  very  poor  and  incompetent  counsel.  I  know 
that  some  inspired  soul  has  said  that  "  Prayer 
should  be  the  key  of  the  day  and  the  lock  of  the 
night."  My  lover  seemed  to  grow  impatient 
when  I  desired  to  continue  our  talk  about 
Prayer  ;  he  said  that  he  had  no  words  for  such 
a  subject,  but  he  promised  that  he  would  think 
about  it  and  that,  if  it  would  please  me,  he  would 
on  some  future  occasion  let  me  hear  where  his 
views  had  led  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pleaded  that  I  would  on  no  account  give  up  my 
daily  practice,  if  it  brought  me  consolation  and 
hope ;  that  I  did  right  to  follow  any  practice 
that  lessened  for  me  the  struggles  of  these  lower 
lands. 

With  all  his  opinions  and  all  his  prejudices  my 
lover  is  always  modest,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  I  fail  sometimes  to  act  before  him  the 
part  of  (what  I  hope  I  am)  a  practical  Christian. 
I  know  there  are  women  who  do  not  care  for 
modesty  in  a  man,  because  they  feel  that  they 
have  to  fill  the  part  themselves,  and  perhaps 
they  feel  it  a  relief  when  they  come  upon  a 
companion  who  can  be  attractive  without  it. 
c  33  X 
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For  one  most  precious  trait  in  my  lover's 
character  I  love  him  all  the  more  ;  he  does  not 
mock  me  when  I  tell  him  of  my  belief  in  some- 
thing for  which  he  has  no  belief  and  no  regard. 
He  tempers  his  words  with  all  the  sweet  reason- 
ableness and  all  the  chastened  discipline  of  a 
child  who  is  eager  for  knowledge  ;  he  is  moderate 
when  he  denounces  a  Christian  custom,  and  he  is 
grieved  if  any  words  of  his  seem  to  cut  too 
deeply  into  my  heart. 

Will  you  teach  my  lover  the  blessing  and  the 
peace  that  come  by  prayer  ?  When  I  told  my 
lover  that  I  should  pray  for  him,  he  reminded 
me  that  "  blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the 
just."  He  added  that  he  always  tried  to  be 
just,  and  that  if  anyone  suffered  much  by  his 
un justness  it  was  himself. 

You  know  that  when  I  pray  I  enter  another 
and  a  still  more  beautiful  world ;  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  visions  that  enchant  and  uplift  me  ; 
I  am  given  grace  that  enables  me  to  forgive 
those  who  hurt  me,  and  I  am  strengthened  in 
any  good  purpose  that  I  may  hope  to  carry  out. 

For  these  reasons  I  want  my  lover  to  be  a 
man  who  will  daily  bow  himself  before  You.  I 
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know  he  has  a  large  and  a  generous  soul,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  have  granted  unto  him  un- 
expected happiness,  unlocked  for  gains,  and 
undreamed  of  favours.  I  believe  that  he  will 
even  be  more  successful  than  he  is  in  his  calling  ; 
that  he  will  be  more  interested  and  gayer  in  his 
pastimes  ;  that  he  will  be  more  inspired  in  his 
authorship ;  that  he  will  have  more  fragrant 
memories  of  life. 

I  beseech  You  to  lead  him  and  to  enfold  him 
in  Your  loving  and  sheltering  care. 
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VIRTUE 

MY  lover  has  views  I  cannot  understand,  or 
that  I  can  even  desire  to  share  with  him. 
Though  I  know  him  to  be  good  and  courageous, 
he  seems  to  need  an  influence  that  will  point 
out  to  him  the  difference  between  what  has,  for 
centuries,  been  regarded  as  right  and  wrong. 
His  moral  qualities  seem  to  me  to  be  all  at 
variance.  He  said  he  expected  virtue  in  an 
English  girl  and  that  he  admired  it,  yet  he  took 
away  from  me  all  the  gladness  these  words  had 
given  by  suggesting  that  it  is  a  pity  virtue  should 
in  so  many  cases  go  side  by  side  with  an  arro- 
gant independence.  He  declares  that  the  laws 
of  this  land  frighten  half  the  women  into  so- 
called  virtue,  whereas  I  and  all  my  millions  of 
sisters  should  have  quiet  strength,  rather  than 
a  boasted  virtue.  Men,  it  seems,  are  virtuous, 
but  no  nice  man  shows  in  his  manner  towards 
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his  neighbour  that  he  takes  any  credit  to  him- 
self for  his  virtue,  as  does  nearly  every  woman. 
He  says  that  virtue  ought  to  be  a  hidden  power, 
otherwise  power  might  pass  itself  off  for  virtue. 
But  I  think  we  women  have  a  right  to  unfold 
our  virtue  to  all  around  us.  Does  not  England 
owe  its  present  position  in  the  world  to  the 
morality  of  our  women,  or  is  that  a  question  I 
ought  not  to  ask  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  You  that 
this  land  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  land  of 
the  rulers  among  nations  ?  How  much  respect 
does  a  woman  get  when  it  is  even  breathed 
about  that  she  is  not  good  and  virtuous  ? 

Yet,  my  lover  tells  me  that  worldly  wisdom 
has  been  the  saviour  and  the  banner  of  many 
women  who  have  made  smooth  and  safe  the 
ways  for  the  women  who  walk  the  civilized 
earth  to-day.  My  lover  says  that  virtue  is  only 
another  word  for  knowledge ;  he  quoted  from 
some  writer  who  has  said  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  are  virtuous,  unless  they  fight  each  other  or 
steal  from  each  other.  He  also  says  that  bold- 
ness in  a  woman  who  has  done  nothing  is  the 
result  of  an  ignorance  that  has  sprung  from 
wrong  teaching. 
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I  hold  that  virtue  consists  in  choosing  the 
good,  but  my  lover,  when  I  told  him  this,  asked 
me  how  I  knew  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
He  says  that  virtue  (as  the  word  is  commonly 
and  wrongly  understood)  leads  women  to  assume 
an  air  of  cheap  and  easy  self-righteousness. 
He  says  that  virtue  consists  in  kindness,  in 
long-suffering,  in  a  willingness  and  an  effort 
to  think  out  things  for  oneself,  in  feeling  safe 
even  in  the  company  of  sinners,  in  trying  to 
understand  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are, 
in  being,  not  in  seeming,  and  in  being  brave. 
He  told  me  that  he  has  women  friends  who 
claim  to  be  virtuous,  but  who,  he  must  confess, 
even  as  their  friend,  are  given  to  an  indulgence 
in  forbidding  manners. 

Virtue,  says  my  lover,  comes  to  some  women 
as  a  tiny  seed  comes  to  a  spot  on  mother  earth, 
where  it  flourishes,  where  it  is  secretly  admired, 
where  it  is  openly  loved.  He  says  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  an  uncharitable  woman  to  be 
virtuous  as  it  is  for  a  pink  carnation  to  pretend 
to  be  a  violet. 

I  want  to  know  how  I  am  to  regard  the 
theories  that  come  from  one  who  does  not  pray. 
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From  where  did  he  learn  his  lessons  ?  My  first 
impression  of  my  lover  was  in  no  way  associ- 
ated with  what  the  world  regards  as  virtue  :  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
culture  and  sympathy,  but  now  I  feel  that  he 
has  virtue.  Proof  of  his  virtue  I  have  yet  to 
discover.  Perhaps,  as  he  says,  virtue  consists 
as  much  in  escaping  a  danger  as  in  fighting  it. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  right  in  saying  that  the  majority 
of  women  try  to  prove  to  other  women  that  they 
are  virtuous  by  acting  as  if  they  are  the  victims 
of  a  spiteful  providence. 

My  lover  is  unjust  to  me  when  he  suggests 
I  agree  that  a  law  is  sacred  just  because  it  is 
ancient ;  I  did  not  desire  to  convey  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  happenings 
of  to-day  are  as  sacred  as  what  happened  many 
centuries  ago.  Argument,  says  my  lover,  does 
not  disclose  the  truth,  though  it  often  leads  up 
to  it. 

Like  all  artists,  my  lover  is  sensitive,  and  not 
only  is  he  sensitive  for  himself,  he  feels  for  me ; 
he  wishes  me  to  say  what  I  think  ;  he  is  almost 
as  charming  when  he  disagrees  with  me  as  when 
I  can  convince  him.  He  says  that  virtues 
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change,  though  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
fashions  !  He  says  there  are  different  virtues, 
but  that  they  are  all  beautiful.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue  that  is  going 
through  a  period  of  change. 

My  lover's  wish  is  that  I  may  possess  all  the 
virtues,  but  that  I  may  be  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing one  !  I  think  I  grasp  his  meaning.  I 
ask  You  to  make  me  virtuous.  Grant  that  I 
may  live  as  I  ought  to  live.  Bring  before  my 
dim  eyes  the  light  that  shall  make  virtue  the 
one  path  I  would  willingly  follow. 


IX 

POVERTY 

A  SINGULAR  chain  of  circumstances  led  me 
to-day  to  visit  a  poor  incurable  invalid.  He  is 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  sur- 
veyor, and  his  mother  was  a  trained  nurse  and 
afterwards  the  matron  of  a  prosperous  nursing- 
home.  As  a  lad  he  was  wilful  and  disinclined 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  parents.  He  went  to 
sea.  His  parents  died.  At  the  age  of  forty, 
he  was  a  quarter- master  on  board  the  troop- 
ship Simla.  Disease  overtook  him  and  he  left 
the  sea  for  the  land.  He  married  a  woman  who 
a  year  after  her  wedding-day  became  a  chronic 
invalid.  She  is  now  an  inmate  of  a  London 
workhouse  infirmary.  The  husband,  whom  I 
visited,  earns  a  precarious  living  by  playing  a 
musical  instrument  in  the  streets,  when  his 
health  permits  him  to  do  so.  As  a  lad  he  went 
to  a  good  grammar-school,  and  he  had  other 
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advantages.  To-day  he  is  living  in  a  miserable 
single  room  that  has  a  brick  floor  and  a  low 
ceiling.  The  place  is  ill  ventilated  and  the  poor 
fellow's  mattress  is  as  black  as  some  of  the 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
has  worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  he  has  still  a 
cheerful  face  and  an  uncomplaining  tongue 
He  pays  3s.  a  week  for  his  wretched  room,  and 
he  spends  upon  food  for  himself,  he  tells  me, 
from  sixpence  to  ninepence  a  day. 

His  physical  disability  does  not  allow  him  to 
remain  away  from  "  home  "  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  If  he  can  afford  to  do 
so,  he  visits  his  wife  at  the  workhouse  about 
once  a  month.  I  asked  him  why  he  himself 
did  not  leave  the  streets  and  his  miserable 
single  room ;  this  reply  was  that  he  had  always 
lived  a  free  and  untrammelled  life,  and  that  he 
would  rather  starve  like  a  rat  than  become  a 
pauper  in  a  workhouse.  He  gets  about,  when 
out  of  doors,  by  means  of  a  wheel-chair,  but  a 
few  days  before  I  visited  him  the  chair  had 
broken  down  and  he  had  been  kept  indoors. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  have  investi- 
gated his  circumstances  and  they  were  so  far 
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satisfied  with  all  they  found  out  as  to  make  him 
a  small  grant  of  money. 

Was  there  ever  such  unhappy  poverty ! 
Here  is  a  poor  incurable  invalid,  who  has 
worked  hard  ever  since  he  left  school  and  until 
disease  made  him  helpless  ! 

Why  is  there  such  a  thing  as  poverty  that  is 
undeserved  ?  Why  is  there  suffering  that  is 
not  provoked  ?  My  lover  says  that  a  man 
"  has  to  take  his  luck."  Shakespeare  says 
"  Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing." 
How  very  near  the  truth  Shakespeare  was  when 
he  said  that,  for  never  until  to-day  have  I  fully 
realized  the  blessing  of  a  certain,  even  though 
small,  income.  A  certain  income  is  a  precious 
thing,  and  Shakespeare  says  that  pain  pays 
for  it.  To  the  careless  student  Shakespeare's 
meaning  may  seem  remote,  or  even  cloudy ;  to 
me  it  is  abundantly  clear.  To-day  I  have  had 
a  lesson  that  I  shall  never  forget ;  a  lesson  that 
has  made  me  a  better  and  a  more  humble 
woman,  and  the  price  of  that  lesson  was  the 
pain  I  underwent  when  I  visited  the  poor 
quarter-master. 

My  lover  says  that  every  little  one-room 
10 
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dwelling  in  every  back  slum  has  its  object 
lesson.  In  every  grim  little  home  there  seems 
to  be  a  sufferer,  or  there  are  several  sufferers, 
of  whom  the  great  world  hears  nothing.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  invalid  is  an  invalid 
because  of  his  or  her  own  folly  or  self- 
negligence. 

These  cases  are  profoundly  and  most  touch- 
ingly  sad.  I  cannot  be  really  happy,  even  in 
my  newly-found  love,  when  I  recall  this  abject 
poverty  and  this  terrible  suffering.  How  can  I 
possibly  put  the  recollection  of  such  misery 
away  from  me  ?  Was  it  Ward  Beecher  who 
said  that  "  suffering  is  part  of  the  divine  idea  ?  " 
Again,  was  the  good  man  serious  ?  Why  is 
suffering  a  part  of  the  divine  idea  ?  My  lover 
says  that  suffering  is  one  of  Nature's  laws.  He 
says  an  accident,  a  chance,  a  fate,  brings  down 
upon  one  that  which  results  in  suffering.  He 
says  .it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Heaven  is 
better  for  making  Hell  dwell  in  the  body  of  a 
poor  helpless  mortal. 

I  am  ignorant,  but  I  do  want  to  know  why  it 
is  that  years  of  pain  should  be  inflicted  upon 
one  who  has  done  no  wrong  and  one  who 
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appears  to  be  the  victim  of  unavoidable,  or 
accidental,  circumstances.  Surely  life  is  long 
and  tedious  enough,  without  the  agony  of 
physical  and  mental  suffering. 

Reveal  to  me  this  mystery  of  poverty  and 
pain ;  teach  me  how  I  may  bring  solace  to 
those  who  writhe  on  dirty  beds  in  foul  rooms  ; 
grant  me  the  power  of  taking  comfort  to  such 
as  are  the  victims  of  incurable  and  (so  far  as  I 
can  tell)  undeserved  maladies. 


X 


MY  lover  has  gone  away  for  a  week,  and  al- 
though he  has  promised  to  think  of  me  and  to 
write  to  me  daily  I  am  filled  with  a  deep  sense 
of  loneliness  and  despondency.  And  yet  there 
is  with  this  sense  of  loneliness  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, for  all  my  life  I  have  had  a  curious 
consciousness  of  being  alone.  My  intro- 
spective searchings  have  invariably  made  me 
conscious  of  my  individual  solitude.  Even 
when  in  a  crowded  theatre  I  have  had 
thoughts  and  sensations  that  have  come 
unsought  and  that  I  have  felt  could  not 
possibly  be  guessed  by  those  sitting  around 
me.  I  never  see  a  friend  off  from  a  railway- 
station  without  a  sensation  that  approaches 
melancholy. 

Years  come  and  go  and  I  ought  to  learn  that 
partings  are  as  inevitable  as  night  and  dawn, 
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but,  sentiment  or  no  sentiment,  I  cannot  over- 
come a  sadness  at  being  left. 

When  I  am  in  the  country  and  my  eyes 
wander  to  the  fields,  I  can  see  a  plough-boy  by 
himself,  far  away  from  any  of  his  fellows. 
Sometimes  I  can  actually  hear  his  whistle.  I 
know  that  he  has  left  his  cottage  home  and  that 
he  is  perhaps  already  anticipating  the  sweet 
return  to  human  voices.  He  is  happy,  but 
whether  his  happiness  is  due  to  his  thoughts 
or  to  his  sheer  rude  health,  I  cannot  tell.  Soli- 
tude is  said  to  be  the  home  of  the  strong  and  the 
safeguard  of  mediocrity.  Is  solitude  the  home 
of  the  strong  ?  I  think  my  lover  would  say 
that  solitude  is  the  right  place  for  the  strong, 
for  he  hates  strength  that  is  displayed.  For 
myself,  I  cannot  be  alone  and  not  be  pensive. 
Given  a  book  that  engages  me,  or  given  a  task 
that  demands  close  attention,  I  am  glad  of 
solitude,  but  in  any  other  circumstances  I  crave 
comradeship. 

Am  I  right,  great  Friend,  in  supposing  that  a 
woman  has  one  of  her  best  opportunities  of 
judging  a  man  when  she  is  saying  good-bye  to 
him  ?  Can  she  not  at  the  last  moment  look  for 
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every  quiver  of  his  eye-lid  ;  can  she  not  tell  by 
his  eyes  whether  he  cares  or  whether  he  does 
not  care  ;  can  she  not  wring  from  him  a  word  or 
two  that  he  has  never  said  before  ;  can  she  not 
make  him  look  ridiculous  or  happy  ?  How 
much  loneliness  there  is  in  the  world  ! 

Dark  memories  come  to  me  when  I  am  alone, 
as  I  suppose  they  do  to  everybody  else.  Wonder 
that  grows  to  apprehension  comes  to  me  in  my 
loneliness. 4  In  spite  of  pretty  verses,  which  I 
am  able  to  quote,  I  hear  what  does  not  happen 
and  see  what  is  not. 

"  Perish  dark  memories  ! 
There's  light  ahead ; 
This  world's  for  the  living, 
Not  for  the  dead. 

Down  the  great  currents 

Let  the  boat  swing ; 
There  was  never  winter 

But  brought  the  spring  !  " 

It  is  true  that  loneliness  is  the  best  opportunity 
for  repentance,  and  it  is  true  that  in  solitude 
one  can  reflect  upon  and  believe  things  that  at 
other  times  would  not  receive  attention :  one's 
thoughts  when  alone  run  on,  as  a  river  to  the 
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sea,  but  with  me  thoughts  of  regret  seem  upper  - 
most.  Tender  thoughts  come  to  one  when 
alone ;  thoughts  that  the  presence  of  a  friend 
would  banish ;  thoughts  that  will  not  bear 
analysis  or  explanation ;  fantastic,  empty, 
fleeting  thoughts.  I  think  only  good  persons 
can  be  really  happy  when  they  are  all  alone,  and 
that  is  why,  perhaps,  I  am  always  in  the  vale 
and  not  on  the  hill-top. 

Strengthen  me,  great  Friend.  Lead  me  to 
look  upon  my  loneliness  as  an  opportunity  of 
thinking  out  something  that  shall  be  of  use  to 
others.  Put  away  from  me  the  bitterness  of 
fears  and  anxious  thoughts. 

Be  with  my  lover  in  his  travels ;  teach  him 
to  see  only  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  new  sights 
that  attract  him  ;  keep  him  from  all  harm  and 
danger  ;  bring  him  back  safely  to  me  ;  do  not 
let  the  overbearing  world  crowd  me  out  of  his 
thoughts. 
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LETTERS  should  communicate  thoughts  (new 
thoughts  for  choice)  and,  when  possible,  give 
pleasure.  Letters  should  be  packed  with 
cheerful  theories.  A  letter  from  a  friend  to  a 
friend  should  be  a  heart  to  heart  talk.  ...  So 
says  my  lover.  This  morning  his  first  letter 
arrived  ;  such  a  sweet  and  tender  and  generous 
letter  ;  so  full  of  quaint  banter  and  manly  ideas. 
It  is  a  line  joining  two  hearts  that  are  far  away 
from  each  other.  Every  word  was  in  the  right 
place  and  every  sentence  hit  the  mark.  He 
could  not  have  written  so  graceful  a  token  of 
remembrance  and  love  had  he  not  had  a  sincere 
and  devout  desire  to  make  me  happy.  His 
letter  is  under  my  pillow  to-night  and  I  pray 
that  I  may  dream  of  him. 

Since  I  was  a  girl  in  my  early  teens  I  have 
longed  for  such  a  letter  as   I  have  received 
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to-day ;  when  on  long  and  lonely  walks  I  have 
imagined  myself  the  recipient  of  such  a  letter 
and  I  have  quietly  whispered  it  syllable  by 
syllable  to  myself  and  the  hedge-rows.  I  sup- 
pose every  girl  has  such  secrets  and  harmless 
fancies. 

Only  as  we  grow  older  our  heroes  change. 
When  I  was  seventeen  my  unknown  lover,  as 
outlined  in  my  mind,  was  a  tall,  strong,  hand- 
some and  dashing  and  romantic  fellow.  Now  that 
I  am  twenty-two  my  taste  in  heroes  is  different. 
My  lover  of  to-day  is  my  ideal ;  a  man  who  is 
attractive  more  by  reason  of  his  character  and 
his  ideas,  rather  than  by  the  colour  of  his  hair 
or  the  length  of  his  legs  ;  a  man  who  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  average  man ;  one  who 
thinks  for  himself  and  speaks  words  that  have 
force  behind  them ;  an  original  man,  who  does 
not  believe  a  thing  is  vulgar  because  the  copy- 
books told  him  so ;  one  who  is  afraid  of  no 
other  man,  who  displays  a  confidence  in  himself 
without  making  that  confidence  ostentatious ; 
one,  who,  like  my  lover,  is  pleased  to  write  about 
the  finer  emotions,  as  well  as  to  contemplate 
matters  of  sport.  One  who  has  a  heart  to 
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discern  and  to  treat  the  heroic  virtues  with 
reverence.  One  who  is  as  fond  of  reason  as  he 
is  of  action. 

I  know  girls  who  seem  to  think  that  a 
good  long  letter  consists  of  four  pages  of 
empty  phrases,  badly  punctuated;  thoughts 
that  are  stale  as  sin  strung  together ;  char- 
acterless sentences  telling  of  commonplace  ex- 
periences. 

My  lover's  letter  has  about  it  an  air  and  an 
exuberance  that  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  had 
just  witnessed  some  wonderful  act  of  supreme 
courage.  A  letter  of  worth  acts  upon  one's 
humdrum  day  like  magic.  For  years  I  have 
hungered  for  a  letter  that  would  give  me  a  sense 
of  being  wanted,  a  sense  of  being  appreciated,  a 
sense  of  self -trust.  Were  I  to  receive  a  letter  in 
which  every  other  sentence  ran  "  I  love  you  " 
I  should  not  be  convinced.  Sooner  would  I 
have  a  letter  that  proved  by  its  contents  that 
the  writer  could  not  have  written  it  had  he  not 
loved  me.  A  letter  such  as  I  have  received  to- 
day makes  my  bosom  glow. 

In  his  letter  my  lover  seems  to  woo  the 
strength  that  walks  in  ways  of  quietness.  There 
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is  music  and  there  is  lustre  in  his  style.  Even 
should  the  day  ever  dawn  when  his  love  for  me 
has  gone,  there  will  still  be  the  music  and  the 
lustre  about  the  words  he  has  penned. 

Of  news  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  my  lover's 
letter  ;  he  writes  of  himself  and  of  me.  Could 
I  question  him  about  this  point  it  would  be  like 
him  to  say  that  he  would  not  vie  with  a  news- 
paper. So  peacefully  and  so  reasonably  does 
my  lover  write  that  I  can  see  his  amiable  glance 
between  the  lines  of  his  letter.  He  complains 
of  no  sorrows  ;  he  only  tells  me  of  his  joys. 
There  is  no  prudery  and  no  cross-questioning  ; 
no  obscurity  and  no  affectation ;  there  are 
no  forebodings,  only  hopes.  Everything  he 
says  seems  to  me  so  unexpected  and  yet 
so  easily  recognised  and  so  true.  Perhaps, 
in  the  days  to  be,  he  will  write  me  letters 
in  which  are  sighs  and  tears ;  so  far  there 
are  only  observances  and  insight,  delicacy  and 
humour. 

I  pray  that  my  lover  will  never  repent  of 
having  loved  me  ;  that  he  may  think  of  me  and 
write  to  me  often  ;  that  I  may  be  able  to  answer 
his  letters  and  give  to  him  some  of  the  happiness 
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that  he  has  given  to  me,  that  as  day  follows  day 
of  his  absence  he  may  not  feel  he  needs  me  less. 
May  our  love  for  each  other  never  prove  to  be  a 
delusion.  Give  me  faith  in  my  lover  and  in 
myself. 


XII 

DRINK 

MY  lover's  knowledge  of  some  matters  almost 
frightens  me.  He  has  a  brilliant  young  friend, 
who,  ordinarily,  is  free  from  vices  and  who, 
ordinarily,  abstains  from  taking  alcohol  intem- 
perately.  But  there  are  times  when  this  man, 
whose  age  is  under  thirty,  gets  into  company 
that  is  too  congenial  for  him,  or  he  has  some 
severe  mental  depression,  or  he  has  some  reason 
for  undue  elation.  On  such  occasions  he  is  apt 
to  drink  until  he  is  not  a  responsible  member  of 
society  ;  he  is  a  maniac.  The  after  effects  of  a 
drinking  bout  are,  my  lover  tells  me,  abhorring  ; 
the  remorse,  the  illness,  the  secret  terror  and  the 
loss  of  self-respect  make  the  punishment  almost 
more  than  one  can  bear. 

For  days  at  a  stretch  this  friend  of  my  lover's 
is  the  victim  of  an  agonizing  shame  that  renders 
him  a  pitiable  object.  He  has  to  keep  to  his 
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bed  and  the  services  of  his  medical  man  are 
necessary,  and  yet,  apparently  with  his  eyes 
open,  this  happens  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
I  hear  that  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before 
him  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Drunkenness 
has  been  termed  voluntary  madness — madness 
it  indeed  must  be,  if  a  man  allows  himself  to  get 
drunk  more  than  once  in  his  life.  If  a  man 
with  a  good  home  and  an  assured  position,  with 
friends  and  bright  prospects,  will  give  way  to 
strong  drink,  how  little  excuse  he  has  beside  the 
poor  creature  who  is  without  home  and  friends 
and  whose  drunkenness  costs  less  than  a  shilling, 
because  his  body  is  badly  nourished. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  my  lover  regards  occasional 
drunkenness  with  too  lenient  an  eye  ;  he  argues 
that  the  greatest 'poets  and  the  greatest  artists 
have  had  a  weakness  for  taking  that  which 
brings  a  dark  oblivion.  How  true  it  is  that 
temperance  and  work  are  the  two  real  physicians 
of  man.  Temperance  in  drink,  food,  in  act  and 
in  thought,  must  bring  happiness.  To  pour  in- 
to one's  body  so  much  alcohol  that  the  brain 
becomes  fired  and  the  senses  lose  all  reasoning 
power  must  bring  an  after-shame  that  is  worse 
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than  death.  Temperance  in  all  things  must 
result  in  peace.  It  is  all  very  well  for  my  lover 
to  say  that  temperament  accounts  for  much ; 
that  a  weak  will  is  an  involuntary  part  of 
character.  The  misery  that  comes  after  self- 
indulgence  bleeds  inwardly. 

A  drunkard  must  be  false  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  debases 
his  own  character,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
he  lowers  the  dignity  of  those  who  are  known 
as  his  intimates.  It  may  be  true  that  very 
occasional  drunkenness  is  due  to  extreme  good- 
nature, but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  self- 
indulgence  that  is  the  result  of  self-love  and 
fool-hardiness.  Yet,  surely,  no  really  proud  and 
self-loving  individual  would  get  drunk  willingly. 
Is  not  a  drunken  person  an  open  and  easy  butt 
for  fools  and  enemies  ? 

Save  the  drunkard  for  his  own  sake ;  save 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  his 
friend,  or  his  sister ;  save  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  sweet  and  innocent  little  children,  whose 
eyes  and  senses  he  must  puzzle  and  alarm. 
Take  away  the  sense  of  irresponsibility  that 
drives  men  and  women  to  drink,  and  remove 
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the  dread  craving  for  a  stimulant  that  blasts 
and  does  not  bless.  Give  strength  to  the  one 
who  is  faltering  and  weak  and  who  flies  to 
alcohol  for  support  and  relief.  Put  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  beyond  their  own  control 
a  firm  resolve,  a  calmness  and  a  quietude  that 
shall  suffice  without  the  aid  of  mocking  drink. 
Drive  away  the  despair  and  ignorance  that  are 
the  root-cause  of  all  drunkenness.  Bring  the 
vileness  and  the  horror  home  to  those  who  have 
sinned  in  the  past,  and  point  them  to  a  cleaner 
and  a  serener  path. 

Grant  that  there  may  be  less  tolerance  for 
this  wicked  indulgence.  Make  the  punishment 
of  the  habitual  drunkard  even  harsher  than  it  is. 
Let  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the  detestation  and 
the  deprivation  of  drunkenness  recoil  more  on 
the  head  of  the  drunkard  and  less  upon  the  heads 
of  the  helpless  victims. 
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ANGER 

TO-DAY  I  was,  quite  unavoidably,  a  little  late 
in  keeping  an  appointment  with  my  lover.  He 
was  quite  kind  and  reasonable  about  my  late- 
ness, when  I  explained  the  circumstances  to 
him,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
inwardly  angry.  There  was  no  giving  way  on 
his  part  to  bad  temper,  or  even  to  what  we 
women  call  crossness,  but  I  could  tell  instinct- 
ively that  he  resented  the  fact  that  I  had  kept 
him  waiting  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  There 
was  about  his  manner  an  unusual  silence  and 
an  uncharacteristic  and  unaccustomed  brevity 
of  speech.  Had  he  kept  me  waiting,  as  I  kept 
him,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  made 
my  welcome  to  him  less  warm  or  less  friendly, 
and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  treat  me  as  though  I  were 
to  blame,  or  as  if  he  were  in  the  smallest 
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degree  a  martyr :  perhaps  men  are  all  afflicted 
in  this  way. 

I  know  that  some  men  in  their  hearts  believe 
that  it  is  woman's  duty  to  adore  and  to  pander 
to  them,  yet  I  think  when  a  man  has  to  wait 
for  a  time  because  the  woman  of  his  heart 
has  been  prevented  from  being  at  the  trysting- 
place  he  should  make  allowances  and  be  glad 
that  she  has  arrived  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  about  most  men  an  over-readi- 
ness to  find  fault  when  the  smallest  delay, 
or  the  smallest  fault,  is  proved ;  a  man,  I 
think,  has  no  right  to  adopt  the  attitude  of 
"  an  infant  crying  in  the  night ;  an  infant 
crying  for  the  light ;  an  infant  with  no 
language  but  a  cry." 

Anger  is  surely  an  intoxication  of  the  spirit, 
or  of  the  emotions ;  an  impulse  that  drives 
against  the  better  judgment ;  a  state  of  being 
what  one  feels  one  ought  not  to  be  ;  an  artificial 
heat  that  damages  what  is  real ;  a  condition 
that  impels  in  the  face  of  discretion ;  a  desire 
to  be  victor. 

If  one  could  be  always  trustful,  one  would 
be  always  patient ;  it  is  the  suspicion,  the 
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doubt,  the  misgiving  in  the  soul  of  the  angered 
one  that  leads  to  the  anger.  We  persuade  our- 
selves into  the  belief  that  we  are  being  ill- 
treated  ;  we  think  that  we  are  not  blameworthy 
while  the  one  for  whom  we  wait  is  trifling  away 
our  time  and  our  confidence.  There  is  in  our 
mind  a  conviction,  born  of  selfishness,  that  in 
being  punctual  we  have  paid  a  debt  that  is  not 
being  repaid.  The  mind  yearns  for  information 
that  is  not  forthcoming,  and  loses  itself  in 
imagining  all  sorts  of  circumstances  till  it  loses 
itself  in  believing  in  what  is  not  real  and 
true. 

Sometimes  anger  is  kept  back,  and  we  suffer 
all  the  more  for  it  afterwards ;  perhaps,  when 
anger  rises,  it  is  sooner  overcome  and  it  is 
less  bitter  when  spending  itself  at  once.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  dissect  anger  without 
admitting  that  it  is  profitless  ;  without  admit- 
ting that  it  is  seldom  useful ;  without  admitting 
that  without  it  we  should  be  nobler  and  more 
dignified. 

The  labour  of  love  and  patience  should  control 
anger  till  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  kind  and 
patient  wish  for  information  as  to  the  reasons 
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for  delay.  How  can  one  be  spontaneous  in 
giving  one's  apologies  and  explanations  when 
one  is  met  by  an  angry  look  or  an  angry 
word  ?  The  eyes  of  one  who  is  angry  lose 
the  placidity  and  brightness  that  a  lover 
expects.  Ironic  laughter  or  else  weak  weep- 
ing must  be  the  outcome  of  an  anger  that 
is  determined  and  persistent.  The  pain  caused 
by  anger  fades  slowly  and  the  bitterness  of 
it  all  remains  long  behind  when  the  circum- 
stances themselves  have  passed  beyond  remem- 
brance. 

Anger  robs  all  men  and  all  women  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  at  their  best ;  it  takes 
away  from  them  the  qualities  we  love  most ; 
it  banishes  the  qualities  that  first  draw  friends 
and  lovers  together ;  it  is  not  desirable  or 
necessary,  for  it  only  frightens  the  timid  and 
repels  those  who  would  be  reasonable  and 
trusting.  Even  righteous  anger  is  becoming 
old-fashioned  and  tiresome. 

Grant  that  anger  shall  have  no  part  in  my 
lover's  characteristics.  That  he  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  listen ;  that  he  may  be  tender  and 
long-suffering  when  the  fault  is  not  mine,  or 
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when  circumstances  compel  a  little  miscarriage 
of  my  good  intentions.  Grant  unto  him  the 
faith  in  me  that  will  make  anger  and  impatience 
as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  I  pray  it  may  be  to 
my  own. 
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TASTE 

CONTINUOUS  contemplation,  ceaseless  reflection 
and  careful  comparison  ought  to  result  in  one's 
attaining  the  power  of  learning  the  difference 
of  what  is  nice  and  what  is  not  nice.  With  all 
this,  however,  one's  individual  character  must 
have  a  strong  counter-balancing  effect.  In 
other  words,  one  must  not  suppose  one's  self 
to  be  an  infallible  judge  of  what  is  good  taste 
and  what  is  bad  taste,  no  matter  how  long  we 
may  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject. 
We  may  never  discover  the  truly  excellent, 
despite  long  years  of  the  keenest  observation. 
All  acknowledged  connoisseurs  are  not  persons 
of  taste,  though  in  certain  directions  they  may 
be  good  guides  as  to  the  worth,  or  worthlessness, 
of  actions  and  objects. 

Judgment  that  is  not  of  a  purely  technical 
nature  is  mainly  an  inborn  attribute,  yet  the 
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gift  of  judgment  itself  may  be  encouraged  and 
fostered  and  developed.  Again,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  gift  of  judging  between  good  and 
bad  results  in  taste. 

My  lover  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  a  man 
most  reveals  to  the  world  his  taste  in  choosing 
the  woman  he  asks  to  be  his  wife  ;  he  also  says 
that  a  man  displays  his  taste  by  his  choice  of 
words,  neckties,  hats  and  endless  other  trifles. 
He  seems  to  think  that  if  a  man  is  to  take 
credit  deservedly  for  his  taste  he  will  succeed 
in  stamping  a  liking  for  that  taste  upon  all  with 
whom  he  mingles  and  upon  all  that  he  touches 
and  takes  an  interest  in. 

My  lover  appears  to  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  who  has  taste  to  commit  an  error 
in  choosing  even  a  wall-paper,  though  he  admits 
that  in  choosing  a  life-partner  a  man  may  be 
deceived  until  it  is  too  late  to  retract  the 
bargain,  or,  if  he  "  marries  for  money,"  it  is  an 
instance  to  be  ignored. 

My  own  experience  in  these  matters  impels 

me  to  ask  for  guidance.    I  have  always  thought 

that  it  was  easy  for  one  person  to  judge  with 

taste  some  things  and  to  judge  without  taste 
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other  things.  As  my  lover  says,  there  are  men 
who  have  a  sound  taste  in  horses,  but  an  unsound 
taste  in  personal  conduct.  Taste  is  never  so 
strongly  marked  in  a  person  that  one  can  go  up 
to  a  stranger  and  say,  "  You  are  a  man,  or  a 
woman,  of  taste."  Until  one  speaks,  or  writes, 
or  acts,  one's  views,  one's  taste  is  concealed  in 
all  things  except  the  obvious  and  the  external. 
Taste  is  an  elusive  trait ;  it  will  not  seek  when 
it  would  be  kinder  to  keep  the  eyes  shut ;  it 
will  not  close  the  eyes  when  it  were  more 
charitable  to  search ;  it  will  not  press  for  in- 
formation when,  from  outward  signs,  informa- 
tion is  not  proffered. 

A  pretty  taste  in  bookbinding  does  not 
guarantee  an  authoritative  taste  in  architecture. 
Taste  is  an  atmosphere  that  surrounds  and  pro- 
claims and  conceals.  An  absolute  honesty  can 
seldom  go  hand-in-hand  with  taste  in  modern 
matters.  In  certain  circumstances  "  taste  "  is 
but  another  word  for  tact ;  "  taste "  is  but 
another  word  for  learning ;  "  taste  "  is  but 
another  word  for  penetration ;  "  taste "  is 
but  another  word  for  cleverness  ;  "  taste  "  is 
but  another  word  for  indescribable  gifts. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  poet  of  sterling 
beauty  and  rare  truth  and  yet  one  who  has  no 
taste,  as  the  world  understands  the  word.  A 
woman  may  be  good  and  lovely  in  face  and  form 
and  yet  lack  taste ;  a  man  may  be  courageous 
and  noble  and  yet  have  no  taste. 

Taste  in  music,  and  taste  in  any  of  the  other 
arts,  may  be  merely  vivid  talent.  All-round 
taste  is  an  unknown  quantity.  Taste  in  its 
highest  sense  sheds  a  light  and  a  lustre  that 
baffles  everyday  analysis  and  description.  A 
vulgar  person  may  have  taste,  because  vulgarity 
is  so  often  a  question  that  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  is  held  to  be  a  directly  opposite 
quality. 

Has  my  lover  displayed  his  taste  in  ask- 
ing me  to  be  his  closest  and  dearest  com- 
panion ?  Have  I  a  right  to  think  he  has  ? 
Am  I  to  suppose  that  in  accepting  him  I,  too, 
have  taste  ? 

These  questions  are  too  big  for  me  and  I  come 
to  You  for  help  and  counsel ;  for  a  pointing 
finger  that  shall  guide  me  to  truth  and  wisdom  ; 
for  peace  of  mind  amidst  much  difficulty ;  for 
a  sense  of  certainty  where  all  seems  to  be  a  sea 
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of  contradiction ;  for  safety  from  out  so  many 
mischievous  notions. 

Reveal  to  me  the  steps  and  the  paths  of  Life 
that  will  enable  me  to  live  so  that  my  taste  may 
shed  a  radiance  that  will  attract  and  convert 
others  who  may  be,  as  I  am,  anxious  to  live  an 
upright  and  a  trusting  and  loving  life. 
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BROTHERS 

SINCE  my  sixteenth  birthday,  when  my  brothers 
and  I  ceased  to  romp  and  play  rough  games 
together,  they  and  I  have  drifted  apart.  I  still 
know  that  they  are  my  brothers  and  they  still 
realise  that  I  am  their  sister.  We  meet  some- 
times and  exchange  the  conventional  kiss  and 
at  other  times  we  exchange  letters  of  no  im- 
portance. My  brothers  have  never  acted  the 
part  of  the  guardian  angel  over  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  expressed  views  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  they  imagine  me  capable  of 
looking  after  myself.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  more  brotherly  attention  on  their  part 
would  be  welcome,  and  yet  I  know  that  my 
lot,  so  far  as  brothers  are  concerned,  is  the 
common  one. 

It  is  singular  that  nine  brothers  out  of  ten 
should  have  no  eyes  for  their  sisters'  spiritual 
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growth,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  should 
regard  any  accomplishments  she  may  attain  to 
as  accomplishments  that  have  merely  "  grown  " 
in  the  ordinary  course.  Without  conceit,  I 
may  say  that  I  am  able  to  sing  and  play  as  well 
as  many  of  the  girls  who  are  among  my  brothers' 
friends  and  on  whom  they  lavish  the  fullest 
praise  for  singing  and  playing — singing  and 
playing  that  when  performed  by  me  passes 
wholly  without  comment. 

Perhaps  George  Elliot's  belief  that  "  family 
likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it  "  holds 
good  in  these  modern  days.  It  may  be  that  a 
brother  who  is  not  handsome  imagines  that  a 
sister  has  robbed  him  of  good  looks  that  were 
intended  for  him. 

Brothers  seldom  trouble  to  conceal  their 
worst  side  from  a  sister  ;  they  will  give  way  to 
fits  of  temper  ;  they  will  be  slovenly  ;  they  will 
use  improper  language  ;  they  will  conduct  them- 
selves before  a  sister  as  they  would  not  dream 
of  doing  before  a  girl  visitor.  Few  brothers 
will  trouble  to  step  into  the  breach  if  it  causes 
them  any  personal  inconvenience.  Reformation 
in  the  family  circle  seldom  comes  from  the  sons  ; 
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it  is  the  daughters  who  are  looked  to  for  all 
pioneer  work  so  far  as  early  rising,  punctuality, 
andV>ther  excellent  qualities  are  concerned.  The 
average  brother  would  much  rather  have  a  day 
in  the  country  with  another  man's  sisters  than 
he  would  have  a  day  with  his  own  kith  and 
kin. 

Brothers,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  teaches 
me,  receive  more  care  and  attention  from  the 
mother  in  the  early  days  than  do  the  girls. 
When  a  boy  leaves  a  public  school  the  utmost 
deliberation  is  given  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
shall  go  to  college  and  as  to  what  his  future 
career  shall  be.  The  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  treated  altogether  differently  ;  if  they  go  in 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  or  if  they  express  a 
wish  to  take  up  music,  or  painting,  the  whole 
idea  is  treated  by  the  parents  in  an  easy  and 
good-natured  way,  as  though  the  girls'  wish 
were  a  passing  fancy  and  may  be  indulged  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  even  if  it  is  not  subsequently 
found  to  be  only  a  passing  fad. 

Brothers  are  looked  upon  as  the  future  rulers 
in  the  homes  that,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  make 
for  themselves,  while  the  girls  are  all  too  often 
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regarded  as  home-birds  until  they  are  of  an  age 
when  a  suitable  man  will  come  along  and  ask 
them  to  live  under  another  roof  with  him, 
where  she,  in  her  turn,  as  a  married  woman, 
will  perhaps  have  boys  and  girls  of  her  own. 
The  father  of  boys  and  girls  never  dreams  that 
he  must  recompense  the  injury  done  to  the 
daughters  by  a  semblance  of  justice.  It  is  the 
brothers  who  must  be  educated  fitly  at  all  costs. 
The  boys  might  cost  lots  of  money  if  they  are 
not  tended  and  kept  employed ;  the  girls  can 
just  potter  about  and  keep  good. 

My  lover  says  on  this  subject  that  we  must 
not  expect  to  change  too  quickly  the  traditions 
of  the  centuries  gone  by ;  that  we  must  not 
imagine  that  man  will  forfeit  his  present 
position  as  the  ruler  and  the  maker  of  laws. 
My  lover  even  argues  that  as  boys  are  said  to 
be  more  difficult  to  rear  than  girls,  they  should, 
on  that  account  alone,  be  treated  more  pre- 
ciously ;  he  urges  that  we  women  should  count 
our  blessings,  and  that,  geographically,  we 
English  are  placed  in  the  best  possible  place  in 
the  world ;  he  declares  that  sisters  are  more 
given  to  grief  than  brothers,  and  that  no  man 
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can  be  cheerful  and  reform  himself  without,  as 
Carlyle  says,  "  stern  suffering  and  stern  work- 
ing," while  women  have  their  homes  and  their 
offspring  to  occupy  and  cheer  them. 

Teach  me  to  think  the  best  of  my  brothers  ; 
light  up  for  me  what  is  now  dark  in  their  atti- 
tude, and  bring  me  to  understand  why  things 
are  as  they  are.  Deliver  me  from  the  darkness 
and  the  sorrow  and  the  yearning  and  the  strife 
that  come  when  we  seek  for  clearer  knowledge 
on  matters  that  do  not  seem  just. 


XVI 

STOLEN    KISSES 

ANYTHING  that  is  stolen  must  of  necessity  be 
wrongly-possessed,  and  yet  I  am  told  there  is  a 
sense  of  adventure  and  exhilarating  excitement 
about  it  that  is  too  strong  for  most  of  us  to 
overcome.  My  lover  has  been  telling  me  to-day 
of  a  young  man  who  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
and  heart  of  one  of  two  charming  sisters.  He 
courted  his  sweetheart  for  a  long  time,  until  for 
one  brief  space  on  a  summer  afternoon  he  was 
left  alone  with  the  sister  to  whom  he  had  shown 
no  marked  affection.  Judge  of  his  infinite 
surprise  when  this  girl — his  future  sister-in-law 
— approached  him,  suddenly,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  passionately. 
He  was  speechless  with  amazement.  He  felt 
guilty.  He  only  knew  himself  to  be  the  victim 
of  circumstances  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  to 
blame.  He  heard  his  name  uttered  in  a  warm 
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and  intoxicating  whisper ;  he  heard  his  own 
love's  sister  swear  that  she  wanted  him  for 
herself ;  that  she  could  spare  him  for  nobody 
else ;  that  she  had  fought  long  and  earnestly 
against  this  awful  predicament,  but  without 
avail ;  that  she  must  and  would  be  his  wife  ; 
that  her  sister  might  be  heart-broken,  yet  she 
could  not  help  it ;  that  all  her  soul  and  body 
surged  up  in  a  fury  of  love  that  could  not 
possibly  be  withstood  ;  that  this  brief  outburst 
was  the  fruit  of  months  of  silent  suffering  and 
of  many  sleepless  nights  ;  that  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  might  be,  she,  and  she  alone, 
had  been  brought  to  this  low  action  by  an 
impulse  that  was  as  much  beyond  her  individual 
control  as  was  the  direction  of  the  day's  breeze  ; 
that  she  was  consciously  helpless  and  without 
justification. 

I  begged  my  lover  to  tell  me  the  sequel  of  this 
terrible  incident  and  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  that  I  ought  to  guess.  It 
seems  that  the  young  man  broke  off  his  engage- 
ment with  his  true  love  and  that  he  spurned  the 
devotion  of  the  one  who  had  thrown  herself  at 
his  feet.  "  He  acted  quite  decently,"  said  my 
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lover,  "  he  faked  up  some  excuse  for  his  real 
sweetheart  and  he  bound  the  other  sister  to 
secrecy  and  just  quietly  went  away  and 
suffered  in  silence  the  blasphemy  and  vulgar 
threats  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  his 
father-in-law ;  he  was  called  a  coward  by  his 
sweetheart's  brothers ;  he  actually  allowed 
himself  to  be  kicked  like  an  offending  dog ;  he 
proved  his  manhood  and  his  pluck  for  the  sake 
of  leaving  two  good  sisters  friends,  instead  of 
bitter  foes."  The  good  one  never  knew  the  sin 
of  the  bad  one. 

When  I  told  my  lover  that  I  considered  the 
deceitful  sister  to  be  a  wicked  woman  and  one 
who  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  her  want  of 
honour,  for  robbing  her  own  sister  of  her  lover, 
for  setting  two  hearts  adrift,  for  putting  a  man 
into  a  false  and  humiliating  position,  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again  and  said  :  "  the 
poor  girl  couldn't  help  herself  and  the  man 
played  a  man's  part  in  not '  giving  her  away.' ' 

I  asked  my  lover  as  to  the  future  of  the  man, 
and  he  replied  that  he  supposed  he  would  join 
the  large  army  of  unhappy  bachelors,  or  take  to 
drink,  or  marry  for  money  and  keep  a  mistress, 
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or  blow  out  his  brains,  or  leave  the  country  and 
live  and  die  an  outcast,  or  else  be  a  philosopher 
and  go  along  his  way  quietly  living  down  the 
wretched  business  and  not  taking  to  heart  too 
much  an  experience  that  was  none  of  his 
making. 

"  Which  would  you  do  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Well,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  you  have  no  sister 
and  so  it  were  idle  to  discuss  the  point." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  have  some  very  dear 
girl  friends  and  I've  introduced  you  to  some  of 
them.  Supposing  one  of  them  threw  her  arms 
about  your  neck  when  my  back  was  turned, 
what  would  you  do  ?  " 

Quite  solemnly  he  said :  "I  should  tell  you 
all  about  it,  because  I  love  you  too  much  to 
lose  you." 

We  talked  of  stolen  kisses.  My  lover  says 
that  it  is  invariably  one  with  a  nervous  tem- 
perament who  steals  kisses,  and,  for  that  matter, 
who  plays  the  part  of  thief  in  any  role.  Taking 
anything  wrongly  and  surreptitiously  means  an 
exercise  of  nerve  power,  and  often  the  prompting 
to  take  something  that  we  ought  not  to  take, 
or  reading  any  private  paper  that  one  ought  not 
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to  read,  means  a  spending  of  a  pent-up  force 
that  is,  surely,  given  us  to  spend  on  some  such 
way.  No  clever  pick-pocket,  says  my  lover,  as  an 
instance,  will  "  work  "  on  a  day  when  he  feels 
unequal  to  the  strain  that  is  always  made  upon 
his  nerves.  Nerve-force,  says  my  lover,  is  the 
force  that  rules  the  world ;  that  makes  all  the 
fruitful  discoveries  ;  that  gives  birth  to  the 
best  in  music  and  literature  and  all  the  arts 
that  uplift  the  human  race  above  the  brute 
creation. 

Creative  powers  are  nerve  gifts,  he  says,  and 
a  poet  writes  himself  prostrate ;  the  nerve- 
force  makes  too  great  a  call  upon  the  body  and 
he  is  broken  down  and  sometimes  he  goes  mad. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  poet  begins  life  as  a 
plough-boy  or  as  an  earl,  if  his  inborn  nervous 
force  bids  him  write,  he  writes  on  and  on  till  at 
last  he  reaches  the  atmosphere  for  which  his 
soul  yearns,  and  then  he  gives  to  the  world 
what  is  termed  a  song  of  beauty,  lines  that  soar 
and  ring  true  and  enchantingly ;  poems  that 
pass  down  from  generation  to  generation  and 
that  give  pleasure  and  solace  to  millions  of 
workaday  and  lonely  people. 
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Stolen  kisses  act  upon  the  nerves  as  does 
champagne  upon  the  bodily  senses  ;  they  entice 
us,  as  does  the  candle's  flame  engulf  the  moth  ; 
as  does  the  opium  its  unhappy  slave ;  as  does 
the  sunlight  the  timid  flower ;  as  does  the 
scent  of  blood  the  savage  beast ;  as  does  the 
first  early  streak  of  dawn  the  slumbering  birds  ; 
as  do  the  softly-opening  bars  of  a  dreamful 
waltz  the  feet  of  the  deft  and  captivated  dancer  ; 
as  do  the  wiles  and  cunning  of  the  snake-charmer 
the  snake ;  as  does  the  swift  and  dark  river  the 
the  poor  lost,  desolate  soul  of  the  suicide. 

What  a  different  world  it  would  have  been 
and  would  be,  were  it  not  for  Stolen  Kisses  ! 

Why  is  it  that  we  mortals  have  these  mysteri- 
ous impulses  and  these  strange  longings  for 
what  we  know  in  our  hearts  to  be  our  moral 
and  social  and  physical  undoing  ?  Why  is 
there  not  also  within  us  an  unseen  force  that 
will  quell  and  kill  these  ugly  desires  and  these 
degrading  outbursts.  Why  do  Stolen  Kisses 
come  as  a  resistless  flood  ?  Why  is  the  intellect 
at  the  mercy  of  the  passions  ? 

I  ask  my  lover  again  and  again,  and  he  says 
he  cannot  tell  me ;  that  he  does  not  suppose 
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You  will  reveal  to  me  what  You  have  kept  so 
long  from  us,  and  that,  all  said  and  done,  it  is 
far  better  we  should  not  know. 

I  plead  and  I  beseech  You  to  tell  me,  so  that 
I  may  make  many  sad  and  doubting  hearts 
free  and  happy. 


XVII 

GENTLENESS 

A  WOMAN  who  is  gentle  has,  at  least,  one  good 
trait  in  her  character.  Gentleness  is  surely 
the  greatest  of  human  touches  ;  it  disarms, 
it  compels,  it  teaches.  When  a  woman  has 
to  deal  with  another  woman,  or  with  a  man, 
who  does  not  possess  any  gentleness,  the 
woman  who  has  it  is  always  at  an  advantage. 
When  one  has  not  gentleness,  one  reveals  much 
that  it  were  far  better  to  hide. 

Gentleness  is  only  another  word,  in  many 
circumstances,  for  persuasiveness :  and  per- 
suasiveness is  a  gift  that  You,  God,  have  only 
conferred  upon  man  and  woman.  Some  of  the 
animals  have  been  described  as  gentle,  but  such 
gentleness  as  they  have  is  only  witnessed  when 
they  are  treated  and  coaxed  with  gentleness, 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  gentle- 
ness is  but  reflection,  response,  imitation. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  gentleness  is  fre- 
quently the  outcome,  the  child,  the  tool,  of 
cunning,  but  such  gentleness  is  always  breath- 
less, always  liable  to  a  sudden  cruel  breakdown, 
always  on  the  verge  of  violent  change. 

A  gentle  woman  is  one  who  lives  a  gentle 
life,  who  uses  gentle  words,  who  has  gentle 
thoughts  and  emotions  ;  one  in  whom  gentle- 
ness is  the  result  of  pure  compassion,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  a  desire  to  help,  of  love.  A  woman  who 
lives  a  gentle  life,  again,  is  one  whose  judgments 
are  never  harsh,  whose  times  of  depression 
are  times  of  courage  and  self-discipline,  whose 
outlook  on  the  faults  and  the  shortcomings  of 
others  is  ever  tolerant. 

I  wonder  if  my  lover  merely  flattered  me  when 
he  said  that  he  was  first  attracted  to  me  by  my 
gentleness.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  before 
has  ever  told  me  that  I  am  gentle,  and  I  did 
not  realise  that  I  could  lay  claim  to  gentleness. 
Yet  my  lover  says  I  have  a  gentle  voice,  a  gentle 
manner,  eyes  that  are  gentle,  and  a  quiet  self- 
possession  that  springs  only  from  gentleness.  I 
agree  with  my  lover  when  he  says  that  gentleness 
in  a  woman  resembles  quiet  strength  in  a  man. 
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When  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  one 
discovers  that  gentleness  is  not  only  a  quality 
to  strive  for,  it  is  a  weapon  that  can  do  and  does 
the  greatest  deeds  in  the  world.  No  inventor 
who  did  not  go  about  his  long  and  delicate 
investigations  in  a  gentle  manner  is  half  so 
likely  to  be  successful  as  the  one  who  patiently 
and  gently  takes  step  by  step  towards  the  goal 
that  he  has  in  mind  ;  no  great  sailor,  or  soldier, 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  handling  thousands 
of  men  and  arms,  will  carry  out  a  stratagem,  an 
ambush,  an  unexpected  development,  unless  he 
is  gentle  inwardly  with  his  calculations  and  his 
intellect.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  mad  fit  of 
inspiration,  an  admiral,  or  a  general,  will  bring 
about  a  deed  that  shall  ring  and  ring  down  the 
ages,  but  a  brave  deed  in  itself  without  ultimate 
success,  though  praised  in  biased  history,  too 
often  results  in  a  lamentable  loss  of  precious 
life  for  which  the  reward  gained  is  far  from 
adequate.  One  has  but  to  think  of  the  Bala- 
clava heroes,  of  the  Spion  Kop  heroes,  and  one 
knows  for  certain  that  they  were  only,  after  all, 
the  brave  victims  of  awful  mistakes. 

Gentleness  creates  for  itself  glorious  views 
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that  are  denied  to  passion  and  heat  and  stress  ; 
gentleness  is  bound  up  with  intensity,  and  from 
intensity  comes  the  soul  of  things  ;  gentleness, 
if  continuous,  carries  with  it  encouragement  and 
reserve  strength,  just  as  the  gently-flowing  river 
bears  on  its  bosom  towards  the  sea  the  twigs 
and  the  other  offerings  of  the  land,  while  the 
rapids  hurl  the  floating  things  back  upon  the 
banks,  or  engulf  and  bury  them  in  their  fierce 
and  frothy  whirlpools. 

Was  it  Tennyson  who  wrote  those  perfect  and 
beautiful  lines  : — 

"  Gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould." 

He  must  have  had  in  his  poet's  mind  the 
thought,  the  truth  that  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  it  is  gentleness  that  corrects  whatever 
there  is  offensive  and  hurtful  and  hard  in  our 
manners.  It  is  gentleness,  too,  that  can  always 
compel  recognition  among  those  who  have  been 
schooled  and  who  are  reasonable  and  civilized 
beings.  Who  can  deal  successfully  with  the 
young  child,  except  by  gentleness  ?  And  the 
older  and  unruly  ones,  for  whom  the  rod  is  now 
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the  only  punishment,  if  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  gentleness  from  their  teachers  in 
their  infancy,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
in  later  years  for  the  brute  force  that  is  neces- 
sary to  subdue  them. 

It  is  gentleness  that  seems  to  come  smoothly 
without  exertion,  just  as  it  is  gentleness  that 
brings  about  more  reconciliation  than  any  other 
quality  among  all  the  qualities  of  the  human 
race's  character.  Gentleness  enfolds,  but  it  is 
a  stranger  to  false  encroachment.  Gentleness 
awaits  the  coming  that  is  looked  for  and  that 
exhibits  no  impatience  when  the  wait  is  long. 
Gentleness  brings  after  it  a  trail  of  surprises 
that  please  and  that  are  quickly  turned  to  open 
appreciations. 

Grant  me  gentleness,  and,  if,  as  my  lover  says, 
I  have  it,  give  me  more  of  it  than  I  have. 
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HUSBANDS 

MY  lover  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  and 
I  have  promised  him  most  gladly  and  very 
proudly  that  I  will.  Some  of  my  friends  who 
have  heard  the  news  have  looked  at  me  with 
surprise  and  some  have  looked  at  me  with 
misgiving ;  others  have  congratulated  me  and 
a  few  have  asked  whether  I  am  wise  in  making 
up  my  mind  so  quickly  after  having  known  him 
for  so  brief  a  time.  I  cannot  help  being  amused 
by  the  way  one  woman  treats  another  when  a 
coming  marriage  is  discussed. 

There  are  so  many  girls  who  do  not  lead 
industrious  lives  and  who  are  always  more  or 
less  unhappy.  They  seem  to  think  that  when 
once  they  secure  husbands  everything  will  be 
changed  and  that  they  will  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  I  do  not  expect  marriage  to 
change  me ;  I  realise  that  a  husband  and 
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friends  may  and  ought  to  add  much  to  one's 
happiness,  but  I  try  to  always  remember  that, 
so  far  as  real  happiness  is  concerned,  we  make 
it  for  ourselves.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  have 
a  better  husband  than  other  women ;  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  so  great  a  privilege  ? 
Anyhow,  I  still  believe  that  most  of  us  get  our 
deserts,  and  when  I  hear  of  unhappy  marriages 
and  of  husbands  taking  to  drink  and  to  cruelty, 
I  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  is 
always  to  blame. 

I  feel  certain  that  an  ambitious  man  often 
marries  years  before  he  should  do  ;  his  marriage 
brings  him  the  peace  and  the  affection  of  a  home 
of  his  own  and  he  becomes  physically  contented. 
At  the  same  time,  by  marriage  his  ambition  has 
been  dwarfed  as  his  physical  contentment  has 
been  too  advanced ;  his  enterprise  has  been 
blunted,  and  the  wits  of  which  he  has  made 
such  use  in  the  past  have  become  inert,  hence 
he  is  in  many  respects  a  changed  man.  Fre- 
quently the  wife  has  not  the  intuition  or  the 
common  sense  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
change  that  there  is  in  him.  She  begins  all  the 
trouble  of  their  married  life  by  seeking  for  lover- 
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like  explanations,  by  nagging,  and  by  trifling 
with  the  man's  baser  side.  Husbands  are  very, 
very  human,  and  that  is  a  granite  fact  that  the 
majority  of  women  overlook. 

Why  do  many  women  discontinue  to  make 
themselves  as  personally  attractive  after 
marriage  as  before  marriage  ?  Do  they  sup- 
pose that  the  husband  loses  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  that  he  is  more  of  a  fool  as  the 
days  of  his  married  life  grow  longer  ?  Quite 
an  ordinary  husband  will  always  know  that 
a  wife  can  be  treated  either  by  sympathy  or 
by  conquest.  All  men  have  not  sympathetic 
natures,  and  if  a  wife  did  not  ascertain  that 
fact  in  her  own  case  before  marriage,  who 
is  to  blame  but  herself  ?  The  old  saying  that 
"  Marrying  is  easy,  but  housekeeping  is  hard  " 
becomes  truer  as  the  years  pass.  The  proverb 
might  be  altered  in  these  modern  days  to 
"  Marrying  is  ridiculously  easy,  but  house- 
keeping is  becoming  desperately  hard."  With 
this  new  proverb  in  mind,  who  can  deny  that 
husbands  have  a  right  to  be  forgiven  more  than 
was  the  case  twenty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Nowadays  a  man  is  often  cajoled  into  a 
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marriage  for  which  he  has  only  a  lukewarm 
taste.  Mothers  set  traps,  and  too-busy  friends 
persist.  Women,  who  would  be  wives,  strut 
across  the  paths  of  men,  and  they  do  their 
strutting  in  finer  feathers  than  their  true 
circumstances  warrant.  They  strut  so  much 
that  their  experience  of  honest  housekeeping 
renders  them  unfit  for  the  position  of  a  wife. 
As  a  woman,  I  am  often  filled  with  feelings  of 
shame  for  my  own  sex.  How  many  women  who 
marry  do  not  fully  open  their  hearts  and  unfold 
their  ideas  to  the  men  who  have  led  them  to 
the  altar,  until  it  is  too  late.  A  girl  and  her 
mother  will  lead  a  man  to  suppose  that  the  new 
home  and  the  husband  will  be  the  bride's  first 
cares,  but  soon  after  the  wedding-day  the 
husband  discovers  for  himself  that  it  is  not  the 
home  and  him  on  which  his  wife  is  bent,  so  much 
as  a  social  and  even  public  career  for  herself ; 
she  is  desirous  of  shining  brightly  on  her  own 
account  and  by  the  aid  of  the  husband's 
name.  Some  women  will  drop  unashamedly 
their  accomplishments  soon  after  marriage  on 
the  plea  that  they  have  too  many  other  serious 
duties  to  attend  to. 
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Husbands  never  were  perfect,  so  far  as  my 
reading  and  observation  and  experience  of  my 
friends  go.  It  is  undeniable  that  even  in  these 
days  the  husband  is  the  one  who  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  finds  the  means  with  which  to  keep 
the  home  going.  Do  wives  suppose  that 
husbands  will  not  want  a  return  for  this  ? 

I  am  going  to  marry  my  lover  because  I  love 
him  best  in  all  the  world,  and  because  I  do  not 
expect  perfection.  I  thank  God  humbly  for  a 
mate,  and  I  shall  pray  for  children  to  cherish 
and  to  teach  as  best  I  may. 
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YOUTH 

"  RESTLESS  youth  is  a  pain,  'tis  well  we  can 
never  go  back  again."  So  ran  an  old  song  that 
a  relative  of  mine  used  to  sing  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  Whether  the  words  haunted  me  and 
tinged  my  own  youth,  I  cannot  say ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  words  that  I  have  never  for- 
gotten and  words  that  have  seemed  to  me  to 
convey  an  element  of  truth.  I  know  it  is  the 
fashion  to  regard  youth  as  the  time  of  health 
and  energy  and  joyousness,  yet  to  all  who  are 
in  their  teens  and  who  are  observant  and 
thoughtful  there  is  an  ever-present  cloud  as  to 
the  future.  Inexperience  ought  to  make  one 
happy,  for  without  experience  we  are  without 
many  of  the  bitterest  lessons  that  life  can  teach. 
Youth  ought,  I  know,  to  be  the  time  of  bright 
prospect,  of  hope,  of  health,  of  enthusiasm  and 
of  ambition.  Youth  should  be  the  Spring  of 
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life.  But,  again,  even  in  our  youth,  we  know 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  time  that  is 
fleeting  and  that  will  soon  be  gone ;  that  fact, 
in  itself,  is  enough  to  make  many  a  carefully 
brought-up  lad  and  lass  realize  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  them  as  to  the  future. 
Any  time  that  is,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  of 
only  brief  duration  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  that  shall  leave  a 
mark  for  our  own  good.  We  know  that  youth 
fades  and  that  the  friends  of  our  youth  drop 
away,  as  do  leaves  from  a  tree.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  I  believe  that  there  is  little 
or  no  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  Youth  holds  no 
society  with  grief." 

It  was  Disraeli  who  declared  that  "  youth  is 
a  blunder ;  manhood,  a  struggle ;  old  age,  a 
regret."  Perhaps  from  the  very  fact  that 
youth  is  usually  a  blunder  the  majority  of  us 
romp  and  are  gay  and  excited,  as  is  the  case 
when  one  is  unknowingly  committing  a  blunder  ; 
when  one  blunders  with  one's  eyes  open  one  is 
callous.  Manhood  is  assuredly  a  struggle,  but 
to  say  that  old  age  is  a  regret,  is  an  admission 
the  sadness  of  which  I  regard  as  over  emphatic. 
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Youth  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  there  is  no  time 
for  calculation  and  no  time  for  judgment ;  all 
our  views  and  opinions  in  youth  are  extreme 
ones  ;  we  are  either  too  confiding,  too  generous, 
too  buoyant,  too  bold,  too  wild  or  too  powerless. 

There  is  naturally  little  that  is  calm  and 
little  that  is  orderly  and  little  that  is  matured 
about  our  youth  ;  it  is  the  season  of  credulity  ; 
the  season  of  tumultuousness ;  the  season  of 
lessons  that  are  too  difficult ;  the  season  when 
our  life  has  not  been  sweetened  by  humility ; 
the  season  when  reverence  has  not  yet  shed  its 
deliciously  grateful  and  soft  glow ;  the  season 
when  carelessness  brings  so  many  raps  upon  our 
knuckles  ;  the  season  when  all  the  weeds  in  our 
character  are  allowed  to  run  and  grow  as  they 
please. 

My  lover  says  :  '  Youth  is  too  green  to  be 
pleasant ;  too  unstable  to  be  safe  ;  too  rebel- 
lious to  be  friends  with  happiness ;  too  depen- 
dent upon  the  instruction  of  others  for  one's 
peace  of  mind."  I  think  that  my  lover  must 
have  been  thoughtful  and  studious  and  modest 
even  in  his  youth. 

Youth  has  little  or  no  grace ;  the  latch  of 
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Life  has  not  been  lifted  and  the  great  world  has 
not  been  looked  upon  :  all  one's  fellow-creatures 
are  problems  ;  poetry  has  been  read  without 
being  understood ;  friendship  has  come  and 
gone  like  sunshine  on  an  April  day ;  one  has 
stood  by  the  wheel  of  Life  without  understand- 
ing in  which  direction  to  steer  ;  activities  have 
been  only  half  enjoyed  because  discrimination 
has  not  been  learnt ;  happiness  has  been  run 
after,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  captured 
and  retained  without  knowledge  or  art ;  serious 
affairs  have  perhaps  gained  our  attention  and 
then  been  dismissed  as  quickly  as  they  were 
caught. 

God,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  glad  my  youth 
is  over,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  it  will 
not  return. 

Now  that  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  real  life  I 
am  grateful  that  I  have  passed  through  my 
youth  with  no  more  harm  than  that  which  has 
befallen  me.  The  joy  of  the  future  is  brought 
more  nearly  to  me  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
deliverance  from  evil  that  might  have  happened 
so  easily  in  my  youth.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  nothing  to  repent  in  my  youth,  for  I 
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have  often  been  selfish  and  wrong.  Many 
things  occur  to  me  now  that  I  wish  I  had  left 
undone  when  I  was  younger.  You  have  given 
me  glorious  health.  There  lies  before  me,  I 
trust,  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  duty.  May 
my  duty  to  my  husband  become  a  sweet  and 
welcome  habit,  and  may  I  never  look  upon 
duty  as  merely  a  virtue,  or  merely  as  slavery. 
I  want  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  want  my  duty  to 
be  the  means  of  making  others  happy  as  the 
hours  and  the  years  go  by. 
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THE  mistake  that  so  many  of  us  who  are  young 
make  is  that  praise  is  looked  upon  and  under- 
stood by  us  as  only  another  word  for  flattery. 
As  my  lover  says,  praise  is  but  a  warm  com- 
mendation, an  expression  of  hearty  approval 
and  agreeable  confirmation  from  one  who  by 
years  of  experience  is  justified  in  expressing  an 
opinion,  whereas  flattery  is  false  praise  uttered, 
or  written,  in  order  to  gratify  conceit  or  vanity. 
My  lover  amuses  me  when  he  says  that  we 
share  with  a  faithful  dog  the  love  of  praise,  and 
that  those  among  us  who  are  sensible  are,  as  the 
dog  might  be  (if  he  had  the  wits),  offended  by 
shallow  flattery.  I  imagine  that  most  of  us, 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  sensitive,  appre- 
ciate praise  when  we  consider  that  it  is  due, 
and  I  quite  believe  that  most  of  us  greatly  dis- 
like those  acquaintances  who  shower  flattery 
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upon  us,  unless  it  is  in  quite  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Pure  and  simple  reason  compels  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  deserved  and  what  is 
not  deserved  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  so  many  persons  confuse  the 
meaning  of  praise  with  the  meaning  of  flattery. 
The  old  Danish  proverb,  "  praise  a  fool  and  you 
make  him  useful  "  seems  to  me  to  be  misleading 
and  incomplete,  for  I,  despite  my  age  of  one 
score  and  two,  fail  to  understand  how  a  fool 
can  be  made  really  useful :  I  always  regard  a 
fool  as  a  most  unreliable  person. 

Praise  should  encourage  and  should  please  ; 
it  should  lead  one  to  greater  effort,  and  should 
be  an  inducement  to  make  itself  justified  on  a 
future  occasion ;  it  is  a  tribute  paid  for  a  per- 
formance well  done.  If  there  is  anything  that 
will  make  an  honest  person  feel  virtuous  it  is, 
surely,  praise  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  old 
and  knowing  enough  to  give  it  judiciously. 

We  remember  praise  with  a  rising  pulse  when 

we  feel  that  it  has  been  deserved,   and  we 

picture  it  as  a  diadem  in  the  sky  looking  down 

upon  us  and  leading  us  to  some  far  and  fair 
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fields  where  opportunities  of  winning  more 
praise  will  be  offered.  Praise  should  impart  to 
us  a  sense  of  duty  done  well,  of  duty  done  cheer- 
fully, of  duty  done  better  than  our  friends 
thought  possible,  of  duty  done  at  real  personal 
cost,  of  duty  done  despite  adverse  circum- 
stances, of  duty  done  without  yielding,  of  duty 
done  truly. 

When  praise  comes  and  we  know  in  our  hearts 
that  we  do  not  deserve  it,  we  must  feel  cowardly 
and  deceitful ;  receiving  praise  that  is  unde- 
served cannot  be  unlike  appropriating  money 
that  we  feel  we  have  no  right  to.  Much  depends 
upon  the  source  of  undeserved  praise  ;  if  it 
comes  from  one  who  has  not  the  sense  to  dis- 
pense it  on  suitable  occasions,  we  may  let  it  go 
by  without  undue  worry,  but  if  it  comes  from 
one  who  hitherto  has  been  sparing  of  it,  we  are 
cast  down  and  humbled ;  we  feel  we  are  as 
much  a  traitor  as  the  one  who  bestows  it. 

Praise  is  futile  and  praise  is  misapplied  when 
an  ill-informed  man  or  woman  stands  still  and 
praises  the  colours  of  the  sunrise,  or  the  sunset. 
God,  what  a  blind  and  useless  service  that  man 
or  woman  renders.  The  colours  of  the  sunrise, 
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of  the  sunset,  or  of  the  rainbow,  are  not  matters 
for  praise :  they  are  subjects  for  the  deepest 
thankfulness !  What  ignorant  presumption 
there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being 
who  will  stand  and  praise  Your  work  ! 

Until  my  lover  made  clear  to  me  his  views  on 
praise,  I  did  not  know  or  apprehend  what  a 
vast  difference  there  is  between  praise  and 
thankfulness  when  one  is  contemplating  the 
marvels  of  the  heavens. 

My  lover  tells  me  that  there  are  books  written 
in  which  the  love  of  one  person  for  another  is 
praised  to  the  skies  ;  he  believes  and  says  that 
love  is  not  a  matter  for  praise ;  it  is  most  as- 
suredly a  subject  for  thankfulness,  or,  perhaps, 
congratulation.  No  doubt,  it  is  so  much  easier 
for  many  of  us  to  praise  than  to  be  thankful, 
and  that  is  why  we  fall  into  the  error  of  ex- 
pressing admiration  when  we  ought  to  offer  up 
a  devout  prayer  of  humble  thanks.  It  is  so 
cheap  and  easy  for  us  to  express  our  empty 
praises  when  we  ought  to  show  our  gratitude 
for  something  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect. 
Perhaps  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  speak 
from  the  mind  than  from  the  heart,  and  it  is 
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for  that  reason  we  often  praise  when  we  ought 
to  pray  to  You  and  say  how  grateful  we  are  for 
mercies  so  freely  bestowed.  Good  wishes  fall 
freely  and  abundantly  when  we  think  we  have 
reasonable  cause  for  making  them ;  they  cost 
us  very  little  and  I  fear  they  remove  from  us,  in 
many  instances,  obligations  that  are  too  lightly 
accepted  and  too  lightly  discharged. 

God,  you  will  not  think  me  blasphemous  if  I 
say  "  Thank  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  " 
instead  of  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow."  The  dear  old  hymn  is  now  old- 
fashioned  ! 
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OLD    WOUNDS 

OLD  wounds  are  remembered  wrongs  ;  they  are 
revived  and  pain  us  when  we  are  hurt  by  recent 
circumstances  ;  they  come  back  and  strangely 
pain  us  when  we  are  laid  aside  by  illness  ;  they 
loom  upon  us  and  give  us  pain  as  we  lie  restless 
and  awake  at  night,  and  they  come  to  us  when 
circumstances  would  least  seem  to  remind  us  of 
them.  Old  wounds  are  often  forgiven,  but  with 
most  of  us  they  are  seldom  forgotten.  It  is 
not  that  our  pride  resents  their  resurrection ; 
it  is  that  our  spirit  in  past  years  was  crushed, 
our  hearts  were  made  to  bleed,  and  we  discover 
that  our  memory  places  before  our  minds 
photographs  of  the  events.  As  dumb  animals, 
we  recall  wrongs  done. 

We  suffer  from  old  wounds  because  we  think 
we  were  betrayed  into  confidences  and  into 
incurable  regrets  by  what  we  considered  mis- 
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representations.  We  feel  that  we  have  upon 
our  hearts  the  marks  of  old  wounds,  as  some 
of  us  have  upon  our  bodies  the  scars  of  child- 
hood's injuries. 

Yet  there  is  sometimes  with  old  wounds  a 
memory,  or  a  link,  to  which  we  cling  with  a 
tenderness  that  almost  suggests  we  are  grateful 
for  having  learnt  a  great  lesson  that  has  enabled 
us  as  the  years  have  passed  by  to  bear  with 
more  fortitude  and  more  strength  yesterday's 
wounds  and  trials.  The  recollection  of  old 
wounds  is  not  so  painful  in  some  odd  ways, 
because  we  realize  that  our  characters  and  our 
dispositions  were  perhaps  made  the  sweeter 
and  the  more  amiable  by  reason  of  an  experience 
that  summoned  up  all  our  courage  and  all  our 
forbearance.  We  have,  too,  a  certain  super- 
stition about  old  wounds  :  we  are  brave  and 
strong  enough  to  imagine  that  if  we  have  been 
able  to  rise  and  conquer  after  sustaining  so 
much,  the  future  cannot  hold  out  to  us  anything 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  surmount.  We 
dwell  upon  what  we  have  gone  through  and  we 
wonder  how  we  did  it ;  that  very  remembrance 
enables  us  to  prepare  for  any  dire  experience 
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that  may  lie  in  wait  for  us  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day. 

An  old  wound  resembles  in  a  way  a  lonely 
star  in  the  heavens.  We  are  conscious  of  it  and 
we  know  that  its  faint  light  allies  us  to  it ;  we 
have  no  fear  of  it,  for  we  know  that  it  is  so  very 
far  away. 

Every  old  wound  has  taught  us  a  lesson  ;  our 
blood  may  have  tingled,  our  passions  may  have 
risen,  our  very  heart-strings  may  have  been 
un wrung,  yet  we  have  survived.  To  the  ones 
who  caused  the  old  wounds  we  are  perhaps 
callous  or  perhaps  forgiving.  Many  of  the 
personalities  who  were  responsible  for  the  old 
wounds  are  blotted  out  from  our  lives ;  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  tread  the  earth,  or 
whether  they  have  gone  from  our  sight  for  ever. 
Even  new  friends,  with  all  their  fascinations,  do 
not  always  succeed  in  filling  our  lives,  as  did  the 
old  friends,  some  of  whom,  we  admit,  made  us 
rage  and  fume.  Now  that  we  are  older  we 
cannot  help  confessing  that  no  doubt  many  of 
our  old  wounds  were  made  partly  through 
our  own  inadvertence  or  clumsiness.  No 
old  wound  came  alone :  there  must  have 
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been  a  cause,  or  there  would  not  have  been 
an  effect. 

There  is  a  pitiable  helplessness  about  old 
wounds  ;  we  know  full  well  that  no  balm  will 
heal  and  no  attention  will  remove  them ;  they 
are  a  very  part  of  our  souls  ;  we  may  stay  at 
home,  or  we  may  travel ;  we  may  work  the  long 
day  through,  or  we  may  idle  the  hours  away ; 
we  may  take  up  sport,  or  study,  but  there  still 
remains  engraven  upon  our  hearts  the  old 
wounds. 

If  we  read  the  newspapers  daily  we  learn  of 
many  incidents  and  many  strange  happenings, 
only  proving  how  the  history  of  to-day  is 
repeating  the  history  of  the  years  gone  by ; 
how  others  are  suffering,  as  we  suffered ;  how 
others  are  receiving  the  cold  shoulder,  as  we 
received  it ;  how  others  are  given  grounds  for 
hopes  that  will  never  be  fulfilled ;  how  others 
are  treading  gaily  only  to  suddenly  fall ;  how 
others  are  enjoying  the  sweets,  knowing  that  the 
surfeit  will  crash  down  upon  them  to-morrow. 

My  lover  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  I  tell  him 
my  thoughts  about  old  wounds  ;  he  asks  "  What 
about  the  old  joys  ?  "  He  counsels  me  to  put 
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an  old  wound  side  by  side  with  an  old  joy  ;  to 
pair  them  off,  as  we  do  little  children  at  a  party  ; 
to  let  them  roam  away  down  the  corridors  and 
winding-ways  of  life.  That  seems  to  be  a 
philosophic  view,  but,  I  cannot  adopt  it  myself. 
God,  an  old  wound  with  me  is  a  sting  and  a 
remorse  ;  there  is  an  ever-present  finger  pointing 
out  to  me  that  I  must  not  forget  and  that  I 
must  beware.  Else  why  do  old  wounds  stay  ? 
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WIVES 

AMONG  my  friends  are  eight  or  ten  young  wives. 
I  was  discussing  them  with  my  lover  the  other 
day,  and  he  opened  my  eyes  considerably  as  to 
man's  views  on  wives  in  general.  It  seems  that 
man,  when  courting,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
absolute  artificiality  !  My  lover  says  that  no 
man  who  is  courting  seriously  is  his  natural 
self  ;  the  very  gestures,  the  pitch  of  his  voice, 
every  little  idiosyncrasy,  the  last  touches  in  his 
dress,  his  gait,  the  rolling  of  his  eyes,  the 
brushing  of  his  hair,  every  imaginable  and 
visible  trait,  are  different  from  what  they  would 
be,  did  he  not  imagine  himself  to  be  closely 
watched  and  "  weighed  up." 

Wives,  according  to  my  lover,  make  the  great 
and  the  only  essential  mistake  in  supposing  that 
a  man  can  continue  to  live  up  to  this  most 
exhausting  artificiality.  Yet  wives  expect  it 
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and  are  disappointed  when  it  is  dropped. 
Wives,  it  appears,  are  unobservant  and  are  not 
students  of  natural  history !  "  Take  a  male 
pigeon,"  says  my  lover,  "  in  his  courting  days 
you  will  see  him  prancing  and  bowing,  you  will 
hear  him  cooing  for  hours ;  he  acts  altogether 
unlike  an  ordinary  work-a-day  pigeon.  He  is 
out  for  hunting  purposes ;  he  does  his  utmost 
to  please  the  foolish  vanity  of  the  mate  he  woos." 
I  laughed  at  my  lover  for  comparing  man,  "  the 
lord  of  creation,"  with  a  common,  cross-bred, 
London  pigeon.  And  yet,  on  reflection,  there 
is  truth  in  the  comparison.  When  once  the 
male  pigeon  has  captured  his  bride,  and  made 
his  little  home,  and  settled  up  other  domestic 
matters,  he  no  longer  prances  and  bows  and 
coos  to  his  mate ;  his  thoughts  and  actions 
again  become  normal ;  he  is  just  an  ordinary 
and  peace-and- quiet-loving  pigeon  again,  until 
the  next  time  he  falls  in  love. 

Wives  will  not,  or  cannot  see  and  understand 
the  lesson  taught  them  by  the  pigeon.  A  man 
who  is  courting  and  who  is  in  love,  no  more 
intends  to  go  on  courting  and  inconveniencing 
himself  at  every  hour  any  more  than  does  the 
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pigeon.  He  has  himself  to  think  about,  and, 
no  doubt,  he  supposes  that  he  did  very  well  to 
keep  up  the  pompous  artificiality  of  courtship 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  did. 

Wives  have  homes ;  without  homes  of  their 
own  they  are  wanderers  in  sentiment  and  in 
almost  every  other  element  of  their  human 
character.  Man  is  different.  There  may  be 
one  home-loving  man  in  twenty.  It  is  true 
that  in  these  modern  days  wives  are  becoming 
more  man-like  in  their  tastes.  Home  to  a 
woman  nowadays  is  not  apparently  so  necessary 
as  was  once  upon  a  time  the  case. 

It  was  Goethe  who  wrote  "  Woman  is  mistress 
of  the  art  of  completely  embittering  the  life  of 
the  person  on  whom  she  depends."  My  lover 
says  that  truer  words  were  never  written.  He 
declares  that  wives  are  unhappy,  and  make 
their  husbands  unhappy,  because  they  persist 
in  trying  to  brave  out  an  artificiality  that  is  as 
impossible  as  it  is  silly.  If  a  wife  has  a  timid 
man  for  a  husband,  she  bullies  him  and  treats 
him  with  scorn ;  if  she  has  for  her  husband  a 
man  with  a  strong  personality,  she  cringes  and 
cries  and  tells  him  to  his  face  that  he  is  brutal. 
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God,  my  lover  pleads  that  I  shall  not  be  an 
average  wife ;  he  says  I  must  look  and  see 
things  for  myself ;  I  must  try  and  understand 
that  mating  for  life  should  have  about  as  much 
common-sense  as  sentiment.  "  Wives,"  says 
my  lover,  "  regret  a  physical  or  a  mental  fall 
that  is  brought  about  by  their  own  carelessness, 
but  they  regard  an  unhappy  marriage  as  entirely 
due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  husband." 

Some  wives  will  sob  their  hearts  out  if  their 
husbands  lose  their  tempers  and  say  and  do 
things  which  were  not  said  and  done  in  the  days 
of  their  courtship.  What  students  such  wives 
must  be  of  human  nature !  Wives  make  a 
habit  of  having  too  many  griefs.  Wives  forget 
that  it  is  their  privilege  to  guide,  rather  than  to 
sit  and  sigh,  and  mope  and  fret. 

In  England  wives  are  necessities  :  that  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  overlooked.  Wives  should  always 
remember  that  they  sometimes  disappoint  the 
husbands.  Some  wives  incline  to  the  belief  that 
all  husbands  are  bad ;  no  doubt  it  was  this 
attitude  that  first  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "  give 
a  dog  a  bad  name."  It  would  be  a  brave  woman 
who  would  defend  her  sex  against  the  true 
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accusation — which,  by  the  way,  is  never  made 
— that  it  is  the  wife  who  nearly  always  casts 
the  first  stone.  I  think  it  is  "  casting  a  stone  " 
to  be  discontented,  careless,  extravagant,  wilful, 
argumentative,  bad-tempered,  imaginatively  ill. 
God,  fit  me  well  for  the  part  of  a  true,  a 
courageous,  and  a  forbearing  wife. 
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FAME 

How  odd  it  is  that  singular  experiences  should 
be  so  common  with  some  of  us  and  so  uncommon 
with  others.  I  am  constantly  having  what  I 
regard  in  my  inexperience  as  odd  experiences.  I 
have  been  talking  with  a  woman  who  has 
written  novels  that  have  been  read  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
English  is  spoken.  She  delivered  a  lecture 
before  some  Society  or  other  and  she  returned 
home,  after  taking  part  in  a  debate,  at  a  late 
hour.  I  do  not  know  why  she  should  tell  me 
of  her  secret  feelings,  but  she  did  open  her  heart 
to  me,  and  I  understood  her  point  of  view, 
although  I  refrained  from  expressing  any 
sympathy.  She  had  lectured  to  four  hundred 
people,  who  listened  for  over  an  hour  with  the 
deepest  attention.  Her  words  were  greeted 
with  applause,  and  her  every  movement  was 
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watched  with  eager  and  admiring  eyes.  No 
doubt,  every  person  in  her  audience  imagined 
how  happy  and  how  useful  a  life  she  led ;  no 
doubt,  they  envied  her  the  gifts  of  eloquence 
and  Reason  that  she  unquestionably  possesses. 
Yet  that  woman  returned  to  a  DARK  HOME. 

She  told  me  that  her  husband  had  retired 
for  the  night,  that  her  two  daughters  had  gone 
to  their  own  rooms,  that,  as  usual,  her  son  was 
out  at  his  club.  There  was  not  a  single  member 
of  her  own  household  to  greet  her  as  she  returned 
flushed  with  success  from  the  meeting  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  attend  and  address. 
She  said  to  me,  "  Such  is  fame,  my  dear.  I 
never  felt  more  lonely  and  more  in  need  of  a 
companion  in  my  life.  I  realized  that  I  must 
wait  for  the  morrow's  newspapers,  before  I 
could  enjoy  any  of  the  appreciation,  or  any  of 
the  friendly  criticism,  to  which  my  energies 
may,  or  may  not,  entitle  me." 

This  dear,  grey-haired,  patient,  industrious 
woman,  with  all  the  fame  she  has  won,  with  all 
the  hot  praise  she  has  heard,  admitted  sadly  to 
me  that  her  life  is  a  lonely  one.  Her  views  on 
certain  public  matters  are  known,  but  they  are 
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not  shared  or  encouraged  by  those  to  whom  she 
first  of  all  looks  for  love  and  companionship. 
She  told  me  that  if  she  could  only  begin  life 
again  she  would  strive  to  avoid  fame.  Fame, 
she  said,  is  no  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  love ;  fame,  she  said,  had  now  become  the 
dominant  note  in  her  existence ;  she  did  not 
desire  fame,  but  fame  had  taken  possession  of 
her  and  she  was  not  a  free  agent  whenever 
her  identity  was  discovered  in  any  place.  I 
suppose  that  fame  to  her  is  not  the  breath  of 
life,  as  it  is  said  to  be  with  some ;  despite  her 
life's  work  she  is  still  a  modest  woman  and  she 
still  has  feminine  softness  enough  left  to  make 
her  yearn  for  the  pulsating  affection  of  others. 
Yet  those  others  never  seem  to  offer  her  what 
she  wants,  because  they  imagine  that  her  heart 
is  shut  up  securely  and  solely  with  her  work, 
that  she  has  no  feelings  for  anything  outside 
her  public  aims.  As  she  says,  her  fame  comes 
from,  and  is  fed  by,  a  multitude  for  which 
she  cares  scarcely  at  all.  It  is  her  work  she 
loves,  and  not  the  converts  and  followers  she 
has  made  and  influenced. 
My  lover  says  that  he  would  rather  grow 
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roses,  or  breed  dogs,  than  win  fame.  Fame, 
he  says,  is  too  much  like  an  accident  for  him  to 
care  much  about  it.  Fame  may  dazzle  the 
many,  he  says,  but  it  is  only  the  few  that  one 
can  really  care  for.  He  says  that  if  ever  I  do 
anything  that  makes  me  famous  he  will  go  off 
by  himself  and  leave  me  to  my  fame ;  he  says 
that  he  does  not  want  a  share  in  a  woman  \ 

I  cannot  pretend  to  argue  for  my  sex,  so  far 
as  worldly  fame  is  concerned.  I  believe  that  if 
a  woman  has  the  necessary  gifts  to  make  fame 
for  herself,  she  should  discover  that  she  has  the 
gifts  before  she  undertakes  the  responsibilities 
of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother.  It  is  absurd  for  any 
woman  to  contend  that  she  can  be  particularly 
bright  in  one  channel  of  Reason  and  that  she  is 
incompetent  to  judge  the  consequences,  the 
natural  results,  of  her  thoughts  and  actions  in 
another  channel.  When  I  become  a  wife  I 
pray  that  I  may  never  develop  activities  of 
mind  that  will  jeopardise  my  position  as  a  loved 
and  loving  wife.  Were  I  to  discover  that  I 
could  paint  a  picture  that  would  set  the  world 
a-gog,  I  might  be  tempted  to  put  the  oils  on 
canvas,  but  I  would  never  display  the  canvas 
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to  the  world,  unless  my  husband  urged  me  to 
do  so. 

Fame  is  a  robber :  the  claws  and  the  chains 
of  fame  draw  one  into  narrower  and  narrower 
limits.  If  one  is  famous,  one  becomes  lesser  in 
heart  and  larger  in  pomp  and  circumstance. 
Fame  could  never  compensate  me  for  the  quiet 
and  unassuming  joys  of  home  and  kin. 

God,  I  pray  that  You  will  give  all  who  have 
attained  to  fame  a  serenity  of  mind  that  will 
compensate  them  for  an  absence  of  love  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  love.  I  believe  that  when  real  fame 
comes  to  any  man,  or  to  any  woman,  that  that 
individual  is  looked  up  to  and  admired  and, 
perhaps,  reverenced,  but  that  the  love  of  one's 
fellow  creatures  has  gone  by ;  there  may  have 
been  pride  and  coldness  and  abstraction,  and 
Love  has  noticed  and  slipped  by  on  the  other 
side ! 
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"  As  the  Land  of  Little  Leisure 

Is  the  place  where  things  are  done, 
So  the  Land  of  Scanty  Pleasure 

Is  the  place  for  lots  of  fun. 
In  the  Land  of  Plenty  Trouble 

People  laugh,  as  people  should, 
But  there's  someone  always  kicking 

In  the  Land  of  Heap  Too  Good." 

THE  above  verse  is  one  my  lover  is  very  fond 
of  quoting.  He  says  that  nearly  all  the  men  he 
knows  pretend  to  regard  work  as  a  punishment. 
They  do  not  really  look  upon  work  as  a  penance, 
though  they  are  always  glad  to  get  away  for  a 
spell  of  loafing  and  sport.  Work,  says  my 
lover,  is  to  him  what  whiskey  is  to  some  men : 
it  is  relief  from  boredom,  from  ennui ;  it  is  a 
stimulant  and  a  tonic.  Whenever  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do  he  sits  down  and  writes 
letters  to  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have 
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no  real  claim  upon  his  time  and  attention.  He 
says  that  the  writing  of  letters  passes  his  time 
and  amuses  him,  and  in  some  cases,  the  letters 
appear  to  give  pleasure  or  amusement  to  the 
recipients. 

I  consider  that  the  word  "  work "  carries 
with  it  a  meaning  that  few  apply  to  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  can  be  styled  work  that 
is  done  without  mental  and  physical  effort. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  work  of  all  is  creative  work. 
The  man  who  has  to  carry  so  many  bricks  upon 
his  shoulder  all  day  long,  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
toiler  at  a  disagreeable  task,  rather  than  a 
worker  ;  such  toil  is  a  necessary  habit,  as  eating 
is  with  pigs.  It  may  be  that  the  labourer  is 
not  mentally  equipped  for  other  duty,  yet  mere 
physical  strength  never  conveys  to  my  mind 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  part  of  work.  "  Work  " 
to  me  has  almost  as  sweet  a  sound  as  "  home." 
If  one  is  fit  and  well,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can 
go  on  living  without  working. 

The  lazy  man  or  woman  who  goes  through 
life  in  a  sitting  position  has  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Nature  punishes  some  of  them  by 
bringing  their  bodies  into  line  with  those  of  the 
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cattle  one  sees  exhibited  at  the  agricultural 
shows.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
sit  and  think  of  nothing,  but  it  must  be  an 
empty  and  very  trance-like  life.  Think  of  the 
solid  pleasure  there  is  in  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  a  task  that  occupies  one's  wits.  Work 
is  a  necessity,  if  man  and  woman  are  to  develop 
their  capabilities.  "  Work,"  it  seems  to  me,  is 
another  word  for  "  hope,"  inasmuch  as  all  work 
done  well  carries  along  with  it  the  expectation 
of  a  definite  result.  And  how  sweet  it  is  to 
find  the  result  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  artist,  who  was 
painting  a  picture,  refusing  to  leave  it  for  the 
last  eleven  hours.  He  would  not  take  his  eyes 
from  the  canvas,  or  his  hands  away  from  the 
brushes.  Food  and  drink  and  rest  had  not  the 
smallest  enticement  for  him.  Which  idle  person 
in  all  the  world  has  had  so  delicious  and  so 
intoxicating  a  sensation  as  that  artist  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  greatest  workers  of  any  age  some- 
times go  without  reward.  Their  work  is  in 
advance  of  their  time.  No  one  will  put  money 
down  for  work  that  the  multitude  cannot 
understand  and  appreciate. 
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God,  I  do  not  believe  the  humbug  that  bids 
me  understand  work  is  "  pleasing  "  in  Your  eyes  : 
I  regard  such  prating  as  the  merest  nonsense. 
Work  was  surely  not  mapped  out  by  You. 
Man  has  made  work  for  himself.  You  gave 
us  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  and  the  mind  was 
given,  so  I  think,  in  order  that  the  body  might 
not  starve.  No  reasoning  will  convince  me 
that  You  intended  man  and  woman  to  follow 
certain  occupations  that  are  unpleasant  to 
them.  That  is  why  I  imagine  that  real  and 
true  work  is  its  own  reward.  We  shall  not  go 
to  Heaven  because  we  worked  hard  ! 

My  lover  believes  that  only  work  can  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  deserve  enjoyment.  He 
says  one  hears  far  too  much  about  the 
"  sanctity  "  and  the  "  dignity  "  of  labour. 

The  birds  of  the  air  work  in  building  their 
nests  and  in  discovering  their  food,  and  in  tending 
and  bringing  up  their  young.  Did  man  not 
require  more  substantial  homes  and  more  sub- 
stantial  food  and  more  rigorous  upbringing  than 
the  birds,  there  would,  my  lover  says,  be  no 
more  need  for  man  to  work  than  for  the  birds. 
Of  course,  were  man  not  to  work  in  these 
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days  the  population  would  dwindle  by  millions 
upon  millions,  for  the  work  of  sanitation  and 
other  important  issues  would  not  be  done,  and 
pestilence  would  reign  wherever  crowds  of 
human  beings  collect, 

"  Work  is  as  it  is  done."  The  scientists  have 
yet  to  prove  that  man  was  meant  for  work.  If 
we  men  and  women  go  on  cultivating  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  we  make  work  for  ourselves, 
and  in  the  process  we  doubtless  improve  the 
lot  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Yet  work,  as 
distinguished  from  uncongenial  toil,  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  You  have  made  us 
capable  of  appreciating. 
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INK 

IT  was  Napoleon  who  wrote  "  Gunpowder  killed 
the  feudal  system  ;  Ink  will  kill  modern  society." 
Few  of  us  realize  how  very  serious  is  our  position 
when  we  sit,  pen  in  hand,  scribbling  words  that 
we  launch  out  sometimes  heedlessly  upon  the 
world.  Some  of  us  are  very  humble  and  very 
unimportant  persons ;  our  written  thoughts 
and  opinions  do  not  reach  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  not  much  significance  is  attached  to  what 
we  write.  Still,  we  never  know  where  our 
written  words  will  get  to ;  they  leave  our 
writing-tables  and  the  probability  is  that  we 
shall  never  see  them  or  hear  of  them  again, 
but  occasionally  written  words  come  home  to 
roost. 

Some  few  among  us  are  better  able  to  write 
than  are  the  majority  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  us  receive  money  for 
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writing.  Lawyers,  for  instance,  are  said  to 
charge  six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  a  letter. 
Art  and  music  critics  are  said  to  receive  hand- 
some payment  for  their  written  judgments  and 
opinions.  I  suppose  that  when  a  person  knows 
that  his  or  her  words  are  to  be  read  and  discussed 
and  analysed,  there  is  greater  responsibility  felt 
in  putting  word  after  word  upon  paper.  No 
doubt,  Napoleon  meant  when  he  said  "  Ink  will 
kill  modern  society "  that  the  members  of 
modern  society  would  some  day  put  into  writing 
something  that  would  be  too  indiscreet  or 
unwise,  when  the  masses  would  see  through  the 
classes,  and  that  Time  would  do  the  rest. 
Napoleon  may  have  had  a  horror  of  ink,  and 
yet  ink  must  have  had  for  him  a  fascination : 
he  could  express  himself  with  his  pen  so  well. 
When  he  wrote  the  following  note  to  his  wife 
he  little  thought  that  the  translated  words 
would  pass  down  from  generation  to  generation : 

"  I  am  going  to  bed,  my  little  Josephine,  with 
my  heart  full  of  you,  and  wrung  with  pain  at 
being  so  long  and  so  far  from  you.  Without 
you,  without  your  heart,  your  love,  your 
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husband  has  no  rest,  no  happiness,  no  life.  Oh, 
but  for  one  moment's  happiness  !  Could  I  but 
for  one  moment  be  with  you  now,  and  feast  my 
eyes  on  that  dearest  of  all  faces,  that  loveliest 
of  all  the  forms  of  woman,  I  would  kiss  you 
from  head  to  foot,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  we 
would  hug  each  other  into  Paradise.  You  are 
all  mine  and  I  am  all  yours.  Life,  fortune, 
pleasure — these  are  only  what  you  make  them 
for  me.  To  live  with  you  is  to  live  in  heaven." 

We  seldom  hesitate  to  reflect  how  different 
our  lives  would  have  been  had  not  ink  been 
invented.  Other  means  of  transmitting  thoughts 
to  paper  would,  doubtless,  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  no  more  convenient  means  than 
ink  could  have  come  to  us.  Ink,  like  fire,  may 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  servant.  We  can  never 
pretend  we  did  not  write  certain  words,  so  long 
as  our  enemy  holds  the  paper. 

My  lover  says  that  he  is  always  a  little  afraid 
of  ink,  though  he  feels  that  few  things  are  so 
exciting  and  so  pleasure-giving  as  danger. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  ink  is  a  dangerous  fluid 
to  deal  with  that  we  so  often  pause  when 
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writing ;  we  bite  our  pen-holders  as  we  review 
the  words  in  our  minds  before  putting  them  on 
to  paper.  We  try  and  try  again  to  say  just 
what  we  desire  to  convey,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  words  we  want.  We  tear  up  letter 
after  letter,  feeling  that  our  message  will  be 
misunderstood,  or  give  offence. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not  lived  long 
enough  to  be  deeply  sorry  for  having  written  a 
cruel  or  a  hasty  letter  ?  How  often  has  a  single 
letter  ruined  a  life  ?  A  few  words  in  ink  have 
again  and  again  brought  an  abrupt  end  to  a 
friendship  that  has  lasted  a  generation.  Ink  is 
a  most  expensive  commodity  when  we  are  in  a 
bad  temper  or  when  we  are  not  in  a  just  frame 
of  mind.  Ink  reveals  the  limits  of  our  minds  ; 
we  cannot  put  into  writing  more  than  we  know 
or  more  than  we  imagine.  Ink  sometimes 
conveys  only  a  half  revelation  of  what  we  seek 
to  impart. 

God,  you  do  not  bring  up  against  us  all  our 
vain  and  selfish  prayers.  Our  words  to  you  are 
spoken,  and  we  live  down  our  foolishness  in 
asking  for  that  which  would  not  have  been 
good  for  us. 
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SERVANTS 

ONE  of  the  first  pleasant  characteristics  that  I 
noticed  about  my  lover  was  his  friendly  and 
happy  manner  towards  all  servants  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Without  being  familiar, 
he  found  it  possible  to  be  kind  and  courtly  ;  he 
treated  them  as  though  they  were  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  himself.  I  do  not  think  he 
takes  the  smallest  credit  to  himself  for  this 
attitude  towards  a  class  which  is  too  often 
treated  thoughtlessly  and  even  cruelly.  As  he 
says,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
households  where  the  servants  serve  long  and 
faithfully  ;  they  make  their  employers'  pleasures 
their  pleasures,  their  employers'  troubles  their 
troubles.  It  seems  in  many  social  sets  to  be 
the  fashion  to  speak  disparagingly  of  servants 
nowadays,  and  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  employers  are,  at  least,  as  much  to  blame  as 
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the  servants.  A  housewife  who  is  good-natured 
and  reasonable  always  keeps  her  servants  longer 
than  does  a  petulant  and  fidgety  woman.  It 
may  be  true  that  modern  ways  and  compulsory 
education  have  encouraged  the  serving  classes 
to  be  more  independent  and  more  venturesome 
in  their  demands,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
masters  and  mistresses  have  developed  an 
altogether  absurdly  high-necked  view  of  their 
own  importance  and  place  upon  this  planet. 
Are  we  not  fortunate  indeed  to  have  servants 
at  all  ?  Why  should  the  little  general  servant 
get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  light 
fires  and  scrub  floors  and  clean  brass  door-knobs, 
while  we  lie  comfortably  a-bed  ?  The  answer 
may  be  that  we  have  more  money  than  has  the 
little  housemaid,  and  that  we  can  afford  to  do 
as  we  do.  But  is  not  our  possession  of  money 
largely  accidental  ?  Some  of  us  may  argue 
that  we  have  better  family  associations  and 
more  culture  and  more  refinement  than  have  the 
servant  class.  Are  we  personally  to  be  praised 
for  having  had  more  early  advantages  than  have 
the  servants  ?  I  know  quite  a  number  of 
parlourmaids  whom  parentage  and  nature  have 
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made  more  gentle,  more  attractive,  more  sincere, 
and  who  are  more  lovable  than  an  equal  number 
of  women  who  have  been  nursed  all  their  lives 
in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

How  often  when  we  fail  to  make  friendships 
elsewhere  do  we  take  refuge  in  the  friendship  of 
a  servant  ? 

The  other  evening  I  was  reading  a  halfpenny 
newspaper  when  I  came  across  the  following, 
which  I  quote  almost  word  for  word  : — 

"  The  attachment  between  a  lady  and  her 
maid  was  a  pathetic  revelation  at  an  inquest 
which  was  held  by  the  Chelsea  coroner  to-day. 
The  inquiry  related  to  the  death  of  Miss 

Marguerita  Julia  Caroline  Walker  M ,   of 

Rossetti  Gardens  Mansions,  who  was  suffocated 
by  coal-gas  on  Saturday  morning.  The  body 

was  identified  by  Mr  Rowland  P ,  a  solicitor, 

of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  said  that  the  lady  was 

single,  and  had  a  maid  named  M'G to  live 

with  her.    Miss  M was  the  daughter  of  a 

Colonel  M .    Witness  prepared  a  will  for  her 

in  the  year  1909,  by  which  she  left  everything 
she  possessed  to  her  maid.  She  was  not  wealthy, 
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but    comfortably    off.    Lucy    Helen    M'G— 
said  she   had   lived  with   Miss  M—     •   as   her 
companion  and  maid  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
and  they  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other. 
Witness  gave  notice  to  leave  last  week,  as  her 
brother  had  died,  and  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
look  after  his  two  young  children.     Miss  M— 
was  very  upset.     One  Saturday  morning  witness 
went  to  her  bedroom,  and  as  she  could  not  get 
an  answer  she  called  the  porter,  and  Miss  M— 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor.     There  was   a 
strong  smell  of  gas  in  the  room.     The  bedclothes 
had  been  placed  round  the  door  to  prevent  air 
getting   in.     The    coroner   read   the   following 
note  which  was  found  in  the  room  :— 

'  M'G has  given  me  a  month's  notice. 

I  cannot  be  left  alone.  My  life  is  too 
hard.' 

"   The  coroner  said  that  another  paper  was 

found  in  the  room,  in  which  Miss  M left 

instructions  as  to  her  funeral.  She  directed 
that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  as 
a  former  servant  of  hers,  at  Folkestone.  She 
also  wished  to  be  buried  in  an  old  frilled  night- 
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gown  which  was  made  by  a  servant,  and  which 
she  had  kept  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Suicide 
whilst  temporarily  insane." 

Of  course,  the  poor  lady  must  have  been 
of  a  highly- strung  and  apprehensive  and 
nervous  temperament.  She  had  put  up  the 
umbrella  before  the  rain  came ;  she  imagined 
the  blackest  experience  was  before  her.  Yet 
this  little  last  picture  of  a  kind  woman's 
heart-burnings  explain  much  that  is  worth 
attention. 

My  lover  prophesies  that  in  another  hundred 
years  the  folk  of  that  day  will  look  back  upon 
the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
count  themselves  unfortunate  in  being  less  well 
served  than  their  ancestors,  so  far  as  domestic 
and  other  servants  are  concerned. 

God,  I  hope  that  you  will  always  give  me  a 
heart  to  treat  servants  with  consideration  and 
forethought.  Let  me  strive  never  to  forget 
that  I  might  have  been  born  a  servant. 
Indeed,  we  are  all  servants,  and  our  positions 
are  only  places  in  the  world  that  we  have 
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to  accept,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Servants 
are  fellow-creatures  to  be  grateful  for,  and 
when  I  hear  or  see  a  servant  treated  harshly 
or  unjustly,  I  despise  the  one  who  commits 
the  fault. 
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SLEEP 

EVERY  night  when  I  am  undressing  I  say  aloud, 
"  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  good  night,  though  I  do 
not  deserve  it."  I  say  this  because  it  is  my 
happy  custom  to  sleep  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
without  waking  up  once.  Yet  no  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  so 
fortunate ;  during  the  day  I  give  way  to  too 
much  excitement,  or  too  much  pleasure,  or  too 
much  selfishness.  A  restless  night  would  more 
fitly  be  my  reward  for  my  misspent  day.  Many 
clever  and  many  dull  writers  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  sleep,  and  I  do  not  suggest 
that  it  has  been  left  to  me  to  offer  any  new 
thoughts  or  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  I  feel  that 
sleep  deserves  a  few  lines  within  the  bindings 
of  this  little  book. 

A  woman  novelist,  whom  I  count  among  my 
friends,  tells  me  that  she  is  only  happy  when  she 
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is  asleep  !  I  quite  follow  her  meaning,  although 
I  know  that  sleep  is  but  another  word  for  un- 
consciousness. There  is  no  feeling  quite  so 
delicious  as  that  which  comes  when  one  is 
drowsy  from  natural  courses,  and  when  one 
feels  the  turned-down  sheet  comfortably  enfold- 
ing one's  chin  and  one's  ear.  At  that  moment 
one  feels  that  one  can  afford  to  let  the  world  go 
by,  and  one  can  snap  one's  fingers  at  one's 
most  energetic  and  one's  meanest  enemy. 
Sleep  is  the  sweetest  anaesthetic  and  sweetest 
restorer  that  there  is. 

My  lover  tells  me  that  with  him  sleep  amounts 
to  an  art ;  he  says  that  he  wills  himself  to  sleep  ; 
that  he  imagines  soft  music  and  fragrant  scents 
and  a  field  of  yellow  waving  wheat.  He  sleeps 
every  night  from  twelve  o'clock  until  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  next  morning.  If  he  does  not 
accomplish  this  he  says  that  he  is  on  bad  terms 
with  himself.  The  term  of  sleep  should  be  a 
happily  unremembered  term.  It  is  so  easy  and 
so  common  an  experience  to  have  a  pain,  or  to 
have  a  worry,  or  to  have  a  heart-ache,  that  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  brain  and  make  sleep 
broken  or  unrefreshing.  One  must  be  master 
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of  oneself,  if  one  is  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by  the 
gentle  solace  that  sleep  alone  can  bring.  Drugs, 
with  all  their  baneful  influence,  may  induce 
sleep,  but  the  good  mother,  Nature,  is  the  sole 
dispenser  of  the  oblivion  brought  by  honest 
sleep.  Even  the  green  meadows  need  rest : 
they  lie  awake  in  the  sun  and  in  the  rain  and 
the  drowsy  cattle  take  their  fill.  If  the  meadow 
is  to  be  comely  and  serene,  it  must  have  its  time 
of  rest  and  repose.  Every  living  thing  must  be 
shut  out,  and  there  must  be  growth,  solitary, 
silent  growth  only.  The  rain  and  the  dew  and 
the  free  air  and  the  warm  sunshine  will  do  the 
work  that  the  meadow  needs,  if  she  is  to  present 
to  the  eye  the  true  picture  of  her  rarest  and 
most  modest  beauty.  So  it  is  with  the  indi- 
vidual ;  repose  is  necessary.  There  must  be  no 
canker  of  care  and  of  anxiety,  if  one  is  to  rise 
in  the  morning  with  an  open  and  unbiassed 
mind.  Sleep  is  gentle  and  sleep  is  caressing. 
Sleep  blesses  and  rejuvenates  and  re-kindles  our 
waning  love  for  daily  life.  The  lines  in  one's 
face,  brought  about  by  the  echoes  of  the  world, 
will  never  grow  less  deep  or  less  marked,  unless 
one  can  throw  away  all  the  troubles  and  all  the 
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scheming  thoughts  that  beset  one  who  has  to 
battle  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

It  would  be  so  simple  and  so  convenient  to 
quote  the  poets  and  the  master-minds  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject  of  sleep.  I 
might  copy  pages  of  lovely  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  of  sleep,  yet  it  is  my  own  idiosyncrasy 
that  I  should  only  put  down  here  what  sleep 
suggests  to  me.  Sleep  takes  one  upon  its  lap 
and  comforts  one  in  a  sweet  caress  that  defies 
analysis  and  definition. 

My  lover  tells  me  that  he  watched  a  small 
kitten  wake  up  the  other  day.  First  of  all  the 
little  creature  gaped  slowly  and  moved  an  ear ; 
then  its  right  paw,  which  had  been  doubled 
underneath  its  ball  of  a  body,  was  stretched 
out  and  the  tiny  claws  were  expanded.  With 
its  eyes  still  shut,  the  little  mouth  opened  widely 
and  the  pink  tongue  and  the  baby  teeth  were 
displayed.  Then  the  kitten's  coat  ruffled  and 
the  little  body  was  stretched,  racehorse  fashion, 
as  far  as  its  extremities  could  reach ;  the  eyes 
opened  and  a  roguish  expression  spent  itself 
upon  the  prosaic  hearthrug.  My  lover  tells  me 
that  he  could  watch  no  longer ;  the  kitten's 
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invitation  to  play  was  irresistible.  He  yielded 
to  temptation. 

Environing,  lulling,  hallowed  Sleep. 

God,  I  want  to  live  to  see  my  own  child 
sleeping.  I  yearn  to  live  and  marry  my  lover, 
and  one  day  to  watch  with  proud  and  tender 
care  my  baby  sleeping  peacefully.  No  joy  will 
equal  that.  My  heart  will  throb  with  a  great 
happiness. 
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OLD    MAIDS 

How  many  persons  there  are  who  use  the  words 
"  old  maid "  with  a  tinge  of  contempt  or 
reproach.  Why  ?  I  have  known,  and  I  still 
know,  some  sweet  and  gentle  women  who  are 
regarded  as  old  maids,  but  I  would  not  dare  to 
presume  to  regard  them  with  any  feeling  other 
than  respect  and  even  love.  I  might  extend 
some  sympathy,  if  I  did  not  know  for  a  fact  how 
much  good  and  unselfish  work  of  mercy  and 
pity  and  tenderness  they  have  done.  It  is 
usually  an  old  maid  "  auntie  "  from  whom  most 
of  us,  when  infants,  receive  all  the  unbounded 
devotion  and  the  untold  patience  that  are 
rightly  a  mother's  duty,  but  which  are  withheld 
because  so  many  mothers  are  too  delicate,  or 
too  husband-harnessed  to  undertake. 

My  lover  says  that  old  maids  could  tell  many 
a  tale  to  their  married  sisters,  were  they  so 
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inclined,  that  would  hush  for  ever  the  flinging 
of  the  term  "  old  maid  "  as  one  of  scorn  and 
disdain.  He  says  that  the  majority  of  old  maids 
have  classed  men  in  their  right  and  proper 
sphere,  while  nine  married  women  out  of  every 
ten  still  go  through  the  wide  world  blinded  to 
man's  utter  selfishness  and  worthlessness,  though 
he  admits  that  there  is  a  certain  type  of  woman 
who  has  never  been  asked  in  marriage  by  reason 
of  her  sourness,  her  strict  and  foolish  primness 
and  her  seeming  belief  that  her  own  body  is  far 
too  precious  for  close  companionship  with  any 
belonging  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  "  Some 
women  have  so  much  mock  modesty  that  it  is 
a  wonder  they  will  own  their  fathers  were 
males,"  says  my  lover. 

But  who  does  not  know  old  maids  who  have  a 
wonderfully  successful  way  with  children  ;  who 
can  train  a  dog  or  a  pony  ;  who  are  "  women  of 
the  world  "  in  the  truest  and  most  enlightened 
sense ;  who  defend  the  weaknesses  of  their 
own  brothers  ;  who  look  upon  human  frailty  as 
part  of  the  ordered  condition  of  things  in  this 
best  of  possible  worlds ;  who  are  unmarried 
because  they  once  loved  a  man  too  much  to 
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make  him  unhappy  by  taking  him  away  from 
another  woman  who  needed  him  more  than 
they  did  :  who  love  their  life  and  who  glory  in 
their  independence  and  means  of  rendering 
useful  service ;  who  have  men  chums  whose 
goal  is  not  intimacy  ;  who  love  their  neighbour, 
as  they  love  all  else  that  God  has  sent. 

Who  could  count  the  multitude  of  old  maids 
who  are  as  they  are  only  because  during  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  early  womanhood  they 
sacrificed  their  whole  lives  to  a  beloved  mother 
or  father  who  sorely  needed  them  ?  Who  knows 
for  a  fact  how  many  nights  these  old  maids  of 
to-day  sat  up  lovingly  tending  an  invalid  ? 
The  months  of  nursing  spread  and  spread  till 
years  went  by  and  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the 
warmth  of  yielding  womanhood  grew  less  and 
less.  Men  came  and  saw  and  wondered,  and 
passed  on  to  others  who  had  no  claims  for 
service  that  detracted  from  their  eligibility. 

The  very  contradiction  that  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  woman's  very  nature  accounts  for 
thousands  of  good  women  who  only  remain 
without  lovers  and  husbands  because  no  male 
creatures  had  the  intuition  necessary  to  discover 
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and  see  how  fine  and  thread-like  is  the  feminine 
constitution.  Man  is  too  ready  .to  imagine  that 
to  be  nice  a  woman  must  be  more  like  him. 

My  lover  tells  me  that  he  thinks  men  are 
unquestionably  vainer  than  women.  It  may  be 
that  women  deck  themselves  out  in  feathered 
hats  and  flowing  ribbons,  but  it  is  man  who 
prides  himself  most  on  his  intellect  and  his 
strength  of  leg  and  his  lion-like  courage.  Man's 
valour  pitted  against  woman's  skill  is  becoming 
a  favourite  study  for  some  of  us.  Let  us  wait 
and  watch  and  say  little  till  our  foremost 
students  have  made  more  headway.  None  of 
us  will  be  here  to  see  the  developments  of  a 
hundred  years,  but  some  crafty  pens  have 
written  on  the  wall  and  the  finger  points  and 
wanders  and  points  and  wanders — one  day  it 
will  stand  still  and  those  who  come  after  us  will 
know. 

Old  maids  do  not  always  live  in  solitude ;  if 
some  of  them  do,  solitude  is  a  good  school  and 
the  world  is  better  for  its  real,  as  distinguished 
from  its  sham,  scholars.  Which  man  who  has 
married  twice  and  been  left  a  widower  twice, 
would  be  ignorant  enough  to  suppose  that  his 
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wife  number  three  ought  not  to  be  an  old  maid  ? 
It  might  be  that  he  would  seek  a  widow,  but 
who  would  prove  his  judgment  to  be  right  ? 

For  all  old  maids  I  pray  for  peace  and  happi- 
ness and  for  the  removal  of  the  stupid  ones  in 
this  world,  for  the  crushing  of  the  cruel  ones 
who  seek  to  torment  by  sly  side-whispers  of 
disappointed  love  and  unattained  joys. 
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TO-MORROW 

I  AM  to  be  married  to-morrow  !  Everything 
is  ready,  and  my  lover  is  happy  and  eager. 
Presents  are  lying  about.  There  is  excitement 
on  every  face  I  meet  in  the  home  I  am  so  soon 
to  leave.  I  am  wonderfully  calm :  I  cannot 
tell  why.  To-morrow  I  shall  know  at  last  "  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  loved  one."  The  last 
hopes  of  yesterday  will  be  gone,  and  I  shall  be  a 
wife.  The  idle  dreams  of  years  will  fade  away. 
Yet,  to-morrow  seems  too  far-off  for  prayer. 
I  hear  long- silenced  voices  telling  me  that 
to-morrow  I  change  my  life  and  live  for  a  man 
more  than  for  myself. 

To-morrow  will  come  and  will  pass  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  back,  even  if  I  would,  to 
my  unwedded  life.  I  shall  not  walk  again  along 
the  deep -banked  lane  of  life  alone  ;  I  shall  look 
upon  the  field  and  fold  through  eyes  more  widely 
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opened.  No  withered  flowers  lie  yet  among  my 
new  life's  memories,  but  to-morrow  and  the 
after  to-morrows  may  bring  them  to  me.  Sad 
and  glad  seasons  through  I  must  go  on  bravely 
and  be  true  to  all  the  promises  and  vows  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  wrings  from  a  woman. 
Perhaps  one  day  I  shall  sigh  and  yearn  with 
longing  for  to-day  to  return  ;  I  may  weep  "  to 
see  joy  lie  so  far  behind  me  "  ;  I  may  miss  the 
word,  the  smile,  and  the  kiss  of  the  lover,  if  I 
find  the  essence  gone  when  they  come  from  the 
husband  ;  I  may  know  how  hard  and  cruel  it  is 
to  be  forgotten. 

I  begin  to-morrow.  There  is  a  solemnity 
about  all  beginnings  that  disturbs  me  and 
impels  me  to  pause,  to  wonder,  to  regret.  I 
dare  not  say  so,  but  I  want  no  rejoicings  and  no 
bells  ;  no  mechanical  smiles  and  embraces,  and 
empty-tongued  good-wishes  :  it  all  rests  with 
me  and  with  my  lover-husband.  God,  you 
will  watch  us  and  guard  us,  and  help  us  to 
go  in  the  way  that  leads  to  where  we  would 
be.  We  see  and  hear  so  much  of  marriages 
that  end  in  a  side  street  in  a  dead  city 
of  stones,  marriages  that  end  in  a  waste 
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ocean  of  despair.  Marriage  is  easy,  God,  but 
its  success  is  Your's.  Live  as  we  will,  we 
might  live  better. 

To-morrow  I  brave  the  perils,  the  truths,  the 
mysteries,  and  the  chances  of  marriage.  To- 
morrow I  may  discover  that  marriage  brings 
content ;  I  may  find  that  my  fears  were  but 
foolish  ones,  and  that  Life  with  a  man  is  a  fine 
affair.  But  about  marriages  we  must  have  awful 
doubts  :  one  cannot  obey  the  old  proverb, 
"  Measure  three  times  before  you  cut  once." 
In  some  better  after-land  dreams  will  live  again 
and  we  shall  know  why  we  doubted.  Yet 
Meredith  was  right  when  he  said :  "  The  future 
not  being  born,  my  friend,  we  will  abstain 
from  baptising  it."  I  must  go  on  and 
not  look  back,  believing  that  to-morrow's 
dawn  will  be  a  glad  one  to  a  glad  long  day. 
So  long  as  there  is  wrong  to  right  and  tears 
to  dry,  I  must  be  happy  in  doing  the  best 
I  can. 

"  Teach  me  your  mood,  O  patient  stars  ! 

Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  no  space,  no  shade,  no  scars 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die." 
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My  life  as  a  maid  dies  to-morrow.  I  am  to 
be  the  possession  of  the  one  to  whom  I  gladly 
give  myself.  My  body  will  be  his — what  about 
my  soul  ?  Who  is  there  who  must  but  feel 
solemn  in  such  circumstances  ?  Marriage  may 
satisfy  a  man,  but  it  seldom  does  a  woman  ;  she 
expects  too  much  from  it,  and  disappointment 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Man  has  so  much 
more  for  his  mind  and  his  energies  than  has  a 
woman.  The  war-spirit  in  a  man  goes  on  after 
marriage  for  a  man,  while  for  a  woman  the  fight 
seems  to  be  at  an  end :  she  just  clings,  and 
needs  more  and  more  love  and  protection 
and  shelter  and  peace.  To-morrow  promises 
seas  and  mountains  for  me ;  seas  on  which 
I  have  never  sailed  and  mountains  that 
I  have  never  climbed ;  will  the  seas  be  too 
rough  and  the  mountains  too  high  and 
cloud-encircled  ? 

To-morrow  I  shall  know  that  there  are  no 
herbs  to  cure  my  state ;  I  shall  have  to  live 
and  trust,  as  I  do  to-day.  My  lover  and 
I  will  have  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  together; 
when  the  road  is  long  and  cold  I  must  try 
and  cheer  him  up,  even  if  my  own  heart 
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aches  as  it  has  never  ached  before.  And  when 
I  am  weary,  sad,  and  old,  I  shall  still  have  a 
To-morrow  before  me. 

God,   let    me   be   always  true    and    always 
brave. 
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Edition.  With  2  photogravures.  35.  6d.  net. 

JOUBERT,  JOSEPH.  Joubert :  A  Selection  from  His  Thoughts. 
Translated  by  Katharine  Lyttleton,  with  a  Preface  by 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward.  Cr,  Svo.  $s.  net. 
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KROPOTKIN,  PRINCE.  Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian 
Literature.  Critical  Essays.  By  Prince  Kropotkin. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

LANGLOIS,  CH.  V.,  AND  SEIGNOBOS,  CH.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  History.  Large  cr.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

LE  GALLIENNE,  RICHARD.  Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz. 
Freely  rendered  from  Literal  Translations.  Large  sq.  8vo. 
In  slip  case.  75.  6d.  net. 

LEIGHTON,  GERALD.     The  Greatest  Life.     Cr.  8vo.     $s.  net. 

LETHABY,  W.  R.  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's  Crafts- 
men. With  125  illustrations,  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  many  drawings  and  diagrams.  Royal  8v0.  1 2s.  6d. 
net. 


Westminster  Abbey  as  a  Coronation  Church.     Illus- 
trated.    Demy  ?>vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  The  Library  oj  Art  for  "  Mediaeval  Art "  by  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

LOVELAND,  J.  D.  E.  The  Romance  of  Nice.  A  Descriptive 
Account  of  Nice  and  its  History.  With  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

LYTTON,  THE  HON.  MRS  NEVILLE.  Toy  Dogs  and  their 
Ancestors.  With  300  illustrations  in  colour  collotype, 
photogravure,  and  half-tone.  4/0.  305-.  net. 

MAHAFFY,  R.  P.  Francis  Joseph  the  First:  His  Life  and 
Times.  By  R.  P.  Mahaffy.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

MAHOMMED,  MIRZA,  AND  RICE,  C.  SPRING.  Valeh  and 
Hadijeh.  Large  sq.  8v0.  5.?.  net. 

MANTZIUS,  KARL.  A  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times.  With  Introduction  by  William 
Archer.  In  six  volumes.  With  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Royal  8vo.  \Qs.neteachvol. 

Vol.  I.— The  Earliest  Times.  Vol.  II.— Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. Vol.  III. — Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama  of  his 
Time.  Vol.  IV.— Moliere  and  his  Time.  Vol.  V.— Great 
Actors  of  the  i8th  Century.  Vol.  VI. — In  preparation. 
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MARCZALI,  HENRY.  The  Letters  and  Journal,  1848-49,  of 
Count  Charles  Leiningen-Westerburg.  Demy  8v0.  7$.  6d. 
net. 

MARJORAM,  JOHN.     New  Poems.     Fcap.  8vo.     25.  net. 

MOORE,  T.  STURGE.  Poems.  Square  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  net 
a  volume. 

THE  CENTAUR'S  BOOTY. 

THE  ROUT  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

THE  GAZELLES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

PAN'S  PROPHECY. 

To  LEDA,  AND  OTHER  ODES. 

THESEUS,  AND  OTHER  ODES. 

Or,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  art  linen.     6s.  net. 

A  Sicilian  Idyll,  and  Judith.     Cloth,     2s.  net. 

Mariamne.     A  Drama.     Qr.  bound.     2s.  net. 

NASSAU,  R.  H.  Fetichism  in  West  Africa :  Forty  Years' 
Observations  of  Native  Customs  and  Superstitions.  1 2 
illustrations.  Demy  %vo.  JS.  6d.  net. 

NEVILL,  RALPH,  AND  JERNINGHAM,  C.  E.  Piccadilly  to 
Pall  Mall.  Manners,  Morals,  and  Man.  With  2  photo- 
gravures. Demy  8vo.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

NEVILL,  RALPH.  Sporting  Days  and  Sporting  Ways.  With 
coloured  frontispiece.  Demy  8v0.  12$.  6d.  net. 

The  Merry  Past.      Reminiscences  and   Anecdotes. 

With    frontispiece    in    colour    collotype.      Demy   8vo. 
1 2S.  6d.  net. 

PAWLOWSKA,  Yoi  (Mrs  Buckley).  A  Year  of  Strangers. 
Sketches  of  People  and  Things  in  Italy  and  in  the  Far 
East.  With  copper-plate  frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  $s. 
net. 

PEAKE,  Prof.  A.  S.  Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its  Truth. 
2$th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS,  L.  MARCH.  The  Works  of  Man.  Studies  of 
race  characteristics  as  revealed  in  the  creative  art  of  the 
world.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 
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PLAYS,  MODERN.     Cloth,     zs.  net  a  volume. 

THE  REVOLT  AND  THE  ESCAPE.     By  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam. 

TRISTRAM  AND  ISEDLT.     A  Drama.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

THE  SILVER  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

JOY.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

STRIFE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

JUSTICE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  ELDEST  SON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  LITTLE  DREAM.     By  John  Galsworthy,     (is.  6d.  net.) 

THE  PIGEON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  BREAKING  POINT  :  a  Censured  Play.     By  Edward  Garnett. 

THE  COMING  OF  PEACE.     By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

THE  STORM.     By  Ostrovsky.     Translated  by  Constance  Garnett. 

THE  FATHER.     By  August  Strindberg. 

THE  DAWN  (Les  Aubes).     By  Emile  Verhaeren. 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  HANOVER.     By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.     A  Censored  Drama.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

The  following  may  also  be  had  in  paper  covers.  Price 
is.  6d.  net  a  volume. 

TRISTRAM  AND  ISEULT.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr.     (Paper  boards.} 

THE  SILVER  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

JOY.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

STRIFE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

JUSTICE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  ELDEST  SON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  LITTLE  DREAM.     By  John  Galsworthy,     (is.  net.) 

THE  PIGEON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.     A  Censored  Drama.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

PLAYS  (Volume  One).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Joy,  Strife,  The  Silver  Box)  in  one  vol.  Small  sq.  post 
8vo.  6s. 

PLAYS  (Volume  Two).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Justice,  The  Little  Dream,  The  Eldest  Son)  in  one 
vol.  Small  sq.  post  Svo.  6s. 

THREE  PLAYS.  By  Mrs  W.  K,  Clifford.  (Hamilton's  Second 
Marriage,  Thomas  and  the  Princess,  The  Modern  Way.) 
In  one  vol.  Sg.  post  &vo.  6s. 
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READERS'  LIBRARY,  THE. 

Copyright  Works  of  Individual  Merit  and  Permanent  Value 
by  Authors  of  Repute, 


Library  style.     Cr.  8vo.     Blue  cloth  gilt,  round  backs. 
2s.  6d.  net  a  volume. 


AVRIL.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  Essays 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  French 
Renaissance. 

Esxo  PERPETUA.  By  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc. Algerian  Studies  and  Im- 
pressions. 

OBITER  DICTA.  By  Augustine 
Birrell.  First  and  Second  Series 
in  one  volume. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  SURREY 
LABOURER.  By  George  Bourne. 

THE  BETTESWORTH  BOOK.  By 
George  Bourne. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY.  By  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  LL.  D.  Essays  on 
Blake,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN  NUR- 
SERY RHYMES.  By  Lina  Ecken- 
stein.  Essays  in  a  branch  of 
Folk-lore. 

ITALIAN  POETS  SINCE  DANTE. 
Critical  Essays.  By  W.  Everett. 

VILLA  RUBEIN,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  John  Galsworthy. 

PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

GREEN  MANSIONS.  A  Romance 
of  the  Tropical  Forest.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

THE  PURPLE  LAND.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LONDON.  By  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer. 


By 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
AFTER     LONDON  —  WILD     ENG- 
LAND.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 
AMARYLLIS   AT   THE  FAIR.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
BEVIS.     The  Story  of  a  Boy.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
THE    HILLS    AND    THE    VALE. 

Nature     Essays.       By     Richard 

Jefferies. 
ST   AUGUSTINE    AND 

An    Interpretation. 

McCabe. 
BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 

Nevinson. 
ESSAYS  IN  FREEDOM. 

Nevinson. 
THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE,  ANDOTHER 

ESSAYS.   By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE    AND 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.        By      Sir      Leslie 

Stephen. 
STUDIES  OF  A  BIOGRAPHER.    First 

Series.     Two  Volumes.     By  Sir 

Leslie  Stephen. 
STUDIES     OF     A     BIOGRAPHER. 

Second    Series.     Two   Volumes. 

By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
INTERLUDES.      By  Sir  Geo.   Tre- 

velyan. 
ESSAYS  ON  DANTE.     By  Dr  Carl 

Witte. 


HIS    AGE. 
By   Joseph 

By  H.  W. 
By  H.  W. 


"  Messrs  Duckworth's  admirable  Readers'  Library." — Bookman. 

"  A  series  which  is  well  worth  following.     Excellent  reading." — Atheneeum. 

"  That  excellent  series.  The  work  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  contemporaries." 
— Daily  News. 

"  In  a  class  apart  from  cheap  reprints  ...  as  enjoyable  to  the  most  fastidious  as  first 
editions."—  The  Manchester  Guardian. 
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REID,  STUART  J.  Sir  Richard  Tangye.  A  Life.  With  a 
portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  re-issue.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

ROADMENDER  SERIES,  THE.  The  volumes  in  the  series  are 
works  with  the  same  tendency  as  Michael  Fairless's 
remarkable  book,  from  which  the  series  gets  its  name  : 
books  which  express  a  deep  feeling  for  Nature,  and  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  life.  Fcap,  8v0,  with  designed 
end  papers.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SEA  CHARM  OF  VENICE.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS.     By  Arthur  S.  Cripps. 

THE  ROADMENDER.  By  Michael  Fairless.  Also  in  limp  lambskin, 
$s.  6d.  Velvet  calf  yapp,  $s.  net.  Illustrated  Black  and  White 
Edition,  cr.  8vo,  $s.  net.  Also  Special  Illustrated  edition  in 
colour  from  oil  paintings  by  E.  W.  Waite,  7^.  6d.  net.  Edition  de 
Luxe,  155".  net. 

THE  GREY  BRETHREN.  By  Michael  Fairless.  Limp  lambskin, 
3^.  6d.  net. 

A  MODERN  MYSTIC'S  WAY.     (Dedicated  to  Michael  Fairless.) 

THOUGHTS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     Selected  by  Edward  McCurdy. 

LONGINGS.     By  W.  D.  McKay. 

FROM  THE  FOREST.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 

PILGRIM  MAN.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 

VAGROM  MEN.     By  A.  T.  Story. 

LIGHT  AND  TWILIGHT.     By  Edward  Thomas. 

REST  AND  UNREST.     By  Edward  Thomas. 

ROSE  ACRE  PAPERS  :  including  Horse  Solitarise.     By  Edward  Thomas. 

ROLLESTON,  T.  W.  Parallel  Paths.  A  Study  of  Biology, 
Ethics,  and  Art.  Cr.  Svo.  $s.  net. 

ROSEN,  ERWIN.  In  the  Foreign  Legion.  A  record  of  actual 
experiences  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  Demy  Svo. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  3-r.  6d.  net. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  SERIES. 

MAKERS  OF  OUR  CLOTHES.  A  Case  for  Trade  Boards.  By  Miss 
Clementina  Black  and  Lady  Carl  Meyer.  Demy  %vo.  $s.  net. 

SWEATED  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE.  By  Clementina 
BLACK.  With  Preface  by  A.  G.  Gardiner.  Cloth,  crown  Svo. 
2s.  net. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  :  FROM  SEVEN  POINTS  OF  VIEW.  With 
Introduction  by  D.  J.  Shackleton.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 

THE  WORKER'S  HANDBOOK.  By  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell.  A  hand- 
book of  legal  and  general  information  for  the  Clergy,  for  District 
Visitors,  and  all  Social  Workers.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  net. 
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SAINTS,  THE.  An  entirely  New  Series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
in  separate  volumes.  Cr.  Svo,  scarlet  art  vellum^  gilt 
lettered,  gilt  top.  2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

S.  AMBROSE.     By  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

S.  ANTONY  OF  PADUA.     By  the  Abbe  Albert  Lepitre. 

S.  AUGUSTINE.     By  Prof.  Ad.  Hatzfeld. 

S.  CAJETAN.     By  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere. 

S.  CHRYSOSTOM.     By  Aime  Puech. 

S.  CLOTILDA.     By  Prof.  G.  Kurth. 

S.  DOMINIC.     By  Jean  Guiraud. 

S.  FRANCIS  OF  SALES.     By  A.  D.  Margerie. 

S.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA.     By  Henri  Joly. 

S.  JEROME.     By  the  Rev.  Father  Largent. 

S.  JOAN  OF  ARC.     By  L.  Petit  de  Julleville. 

S.  JOHN  VIANNEY  :  CURE  D'ARS.     By  Joseph  Vianney. 

S.  Louis.     By  Marius  Sepet. 

S.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN.     By  Rene  Marie  de  la  Broise. 

S.  NICHOLAS  I.     By  Jules  Roy. 

S.  PATRICK.     By  1'Abbe  Riguet. 

S.  PETER  FOURIER.     By  L.  Pingaud. 

S.  TERESA.     By  Henri  Joly. 

S.  THOMAS  A  BECKET.     By  Mgr.  Demimuid. 

S.  THOMAS  MORE.     By  Henri  Bremond. 

S.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL.     By  Prince  Emmanuel  de  Broglie. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SAINTS.     By  Henri  Joly. 

DUCKWORTH'S  SHILLING  NET  SERIES.     Cloth,  cr.  Svo. 

CALIBAN'S  GUIDE  TO  LETTERS.     By  Hilaire  Belloc. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCHES.     By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
STORIES  FROM  DE  MAUPASSANT. 
SUCCESS.     By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

SMALLEY,  GEORGE  W.  Anglo-American  Memories.  With  a 
photogravure  frontispiece.  Demy  Svo.  i  zs.  6d.  net. 

Second  Series.     Demy  Svo.     125.  6d.  net. 
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SPIELMANN,  Mrs  M.  H.,  and  WILHELM,  C.  The  Child  of 
the  Air.  A  Romantic  Fantasy.  Illustrated  in  colour 
and  in  line.  Sg.  cr.  &vo.  5-r.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY.  A  New  Series  of  Handbooks,  being 
aids  to  interpretation  in  Biblical  Criticism  for  the  use  of 
the  Clergy,  Divinity  Students,  and  Laymen.  Cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net  a  volume. 

A  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Arthur 
Samuel  Peake,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

FAITH  AND  ITS  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  William  R.  Inge,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION.  By  the  Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall, 
D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.C.L.  (Durham),  F.B.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION.  By  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  Glasgow. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.B.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Formerly 
Lecturer  on  Economic  History  to  Harvard  University. 

PROTESTANT  THOUGHT  BEFORE  KANT.  By  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Herbert  B.  Work- 
man, D.Litt.,  Principal  of  the  Westminster  Training  College. 

PROTESTANT  THOUGHT  SINCE  KANT.  By  Edward  Caldwell  Moore, 
D.D. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.     By  W.  Adams  Brown,  D.D. 

VAUGHAN,  HERBERT  M.  The  Last  Stuart  Queen :  Louise 
Countess  of  Albany.  A  Life.  With  illustrations  and 
portraits.  Demy  8v0.  i6s.  net. 

WAERN,  CECILIA.  Mediaeval  Sicily.  Aspects  of  Life  and 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With  very  many  illustrations. 
Royal'&vo.  125.  6d.  net. 
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NOVELS  AND  STORIES 
ANONYMOUS.     The  Diary  of  an  English  Girl.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BONE,  DAVID  W.  The  Brassbounder.  A  tale  of  seamen's 
life  in  a  sailing  ship.  With  illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s 

BONE,  GERTRUDE.  Provincial  Tales.  With  frontispiece  by 
Muirhead  Bone.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BONE,  MUIRHEAD  and  GERTRUDE.  Children's  Children.  A 
Tale.  With  60  drawings  by  Muirhead  Bone.  Large 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net.  [Vellum  Edition,  limited  to  250 
copies,  signed  and  numbered.  2$s.  net^\ 

BROOKFIELD,  CHAS.  H.  Jack  Goldie :  the  Boy  who  knew 
best.  Illustrated  by  A.  E.  Jackson.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

BROWN,  VINCENT.  A  Magdalen's  Husband.  A  Novel. 
Fourth  Impression.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Dark  Ship.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8w.     6s. 

The  Disciple's  Wife.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Sacred  Cup.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

CLIFFORD,  Mrs  W.  K.  Woodside  Farm.  A  Novel.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

See  also  DiukwortKs  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

CALTHROP,  DION  CLAYTON.  King  Peter.  A  Novel.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 

DAVIES,  W.  H.  Beggars.  Personal  Experiences  of  Tramp 
Life.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Weak  Woman.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


The  True  Traveller.     A  Tramp's  Experiences.     Cr. 


8vo.     6s. 
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DAVIS,  RICHARD  HARDING.     Once  upon  a  Time.     Stories. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

The  Man  who  could  not  Lose.     Stories.    Illustrated. 


DODGE,  JANET.     Tony  Unregenerate.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8v0. 
6s. 

DRAKE,  MAURICE.     Wrack.     A  Tale  of  the  Sea,     Cr.  8v0. 
6s. 

EAST,  H.  CLAYTON.     The  Breath  of  the  Desert.     A  Novel  of 
Egypt.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

FOGAZZARO,  ANTONIO.     The  Poet's  Mystery.    A  Novel.     Cr. 
8v0.     6s. 

FORBES,  LADY  HELEN.     It's  a  Way  they  have  in  the  Army. 
A  Novel.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

The  Bounty  of  the  Gods.     A  Novel. 

The  Polar  Star.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 


GARSHIN,  W.     The  Signal,   and  other  Stories.     Translated 
from  the  Russian. 

GLYN,  ELINOR.     Beyond  the  Rocks.     A  Love  Story.     Cr. 
8vo.     6s.     Also  an  edition  in  paper  covers,     is.  net. 

Halcyone.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 


—  His  Hour.     A  Novel.     With  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

—  The   Vicissitudes   of    Evangeline.      With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  8v0,  6s.     Also  an  edition   in  paper 
covers,     is.  net. 

—  Reflections  of  Ambrosine.     With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 
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